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Mississippi Kite (/ctinia mississippiensis). 
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NOTES ON THE NEST AND EGGS OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI KITE (Jctinia mississip piensis.) 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


It is interesting to note sometimes how in the case of com- 
mon birds the descriptions left us by the older ornithologists 
as compared with the more modern writers on the subject 
vary in the matter of detail. 

There is a good example of this to be found in the case of 
the Mississippi Kite, a bird known to naturalists in this country 
for many years. 

Wilson left us no account either of the nest or the eggs of 
this species, though he promises both will be forth-coming in 
a future volume of his work. We find in T. M. Brewer’s edi- 
tion of Wilson’s American Ornithology (1852), a Synopsis of 
the Birds of North America, where this Kite is listed as Falco 
plumber Gmel. (Subgenus /ctinia), and it is said of it that it 
“Nests in high trees. Eggs, three, light green, blotclied with 
deep chocolate brown, globular.” (p. 685.) By “globular” it 
is fair to presume that either Brewer or Audubon meant round, 
or else subglobular or nearly globular would have been stated. 

In fact in his Birds of America the latter ornithologist does 
slightly modify this description when describing the eggs of 
this bird when he says that they number “two or three, almost 
globular, of a light greenish tint, blotched thickly over with 
deep chocolate brown and black.” 
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Here we note two slight departures from the information 
‘he imparted to Brewer: 

Ridgway in his Manual of North American Birds (p. 225), 
when referring to the nest and eggs of this Kite states: ‘‘Nest 
in tops of trees, usually near rivers. Eggs 2-3, 1.63 x 1.32, 
white usually sparsely and very faintly marked (adventitiously 
stained?) with pale brownish.” The measurements given 
show that he did not consider the eggs to be globular in form, 
while, on the other hand, he was evidently in doubt as to 
whether these eggs were not entirely white, and such markings 
as occur upon them being adventitious. This description is 
entirely at variance with Audubon’s, given above. 

As late as 1884, Coues in his Key to North American Birds, 
apparently distrusted all former descriptions of the nest and 
eggs of the Mississippi Kite, and had never seen either himself, 
for he briefly states there: “Nest of sticks, etc., eggs?’ In the 
fifth edtion of the same work he enlarged upon this consider- 
ably for he there records: “Nest of sticks, etc., in trees, either 
deciduous or coniferous, at various heights, 20-60 feet; eggs 
2-3, 1.65 x 1.35, pale glaucous, normally unmarked, but often 
with some faint spots or stains; laid in April, May, or June. 
(Ictinia subcerulea) (Bartr. Coues), 2nd—4th Ed. 1884-90. 
p. 524. p. 656. 

This description is probably nearer the mark, though it is 
likely we would not have to wade very far again into the liter- 
ature of the subject to meet with others essentially quite dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. S. Emmet Robertson formerly of Dallas, Texas, now of 
New York City, has presented me with an unusually fine pho- 
tograph of the nest and an egg of the species here being 
considered taken by himself and he has kindly permitted its 


use in the present connection. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 


IV. THe MAKING OF THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 


BY FRANK L. BURNS. 


A nature lover from childhood, though placed at a trade at 
the early age of thirteen, Wilson probably learned a little, but 
not a great deal, more of the local avian fauna, than the 
average native sportsman. Immediately upon landing in 
America, at Newcastle, Delaware, July 14th, 1794, he shot 
the first bird that presented itself, a Red-headed Woodpecker, 
and he thought it the most beautiful bird he had ever beheld. 
On his way to Philadelphia curiosity prompted him to kill 
several Cardinals also; and somewhat to his surprise, he does 
not observe a single familiar bird, all appearing much richer 
in color than those he had been accustomed to see in his 
native land. 

It was not until the comparatively lighter employment of 
school teaching, to which he eventually drifted, gave him the 
leisure which he at first unprofitably attempted to fill in verse- 
making; and after some years, his fortunate engagement as 
master of the little Union School in Kingsessing township, 
near Gray’s Ferry on the Schuylkill rivér, then four miles from 
Philadelphia; brought him almost to the head of the short lane 
leading down to the famous botanic garden and the one man 
in all America able and unselfishly willing to initiate him into 
the mysteries and delights of ornithology; for William 
Bartram was one of Nature’s noblemen. The intimacy formed 
with this kindly old gentleman, who became at once his 
“guide, philosopher and friend”; was as even flowing as a 
brook in a meadow on a calm summer day. Without a Bar- 
tram there probably would have been no Wilson, as Poet- 
Naturalist. 

John Bartram, the founder, whom Linnzus pronounced the 
greatest self-taught botanist in the world, and whose proudest 
precept was to “Do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly be- 
fore God”; was born March 23rd, 1699, and died on Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1777, in deadly fear that the approaching British 
invaders would “lay waste his darling garden, the nursling of 
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almost half a century,” and incomparably dearer to him than 
life itself. It is said that this indefatigable man planned and 
built with his own hands, the quaint old homestead in 1731, 
quarrying the stone on the place. True to his convictions he 
freed his blacks, paid them wages, taught them to read and 
write, patriarch-like placed them at the foot of his own table 
and took them to Quaker meeting on First-day. “There never 
was a purer, kinder, gentler-hearted man than John Bartram 
of Pennsylvania,” and while his son “Billy” inherited neither 
his father’s sturdy physique nor the old homestead, every 
virtue report gives the parent seems to have descended to the 
son. 

Wilson had free access to the beautiful grounds, to the small 
but select library, and personal intercourse with the refined 
household. There he observed the wonders accomplished by 
the skill and industry of a single individual. When did the 
inspiration seize upon Wilson? Who can say. Perhaps while 
sauntering along the sylvan paths winding on the gentle slope 
above the river, musical with the voices of the many songsters ; 
breathing the fragrance of the blossoms from many climes. 
Or may be while listening to the learned discourse of the ami- 
able Author of “Travels through North and South Carolina.” 
Or not at all improbable, insensibly, while in the act of detect- 
ing the errors and absurdities of European wrilers on our 
birds; for the privilege of contradiction is dear to the heart 
of every true Scotchman. But whatever the time and incident, 
the place must have been Bartram’s Garden. 

Wilson longed to accomplish something worth while. He 
had shown no special fitness for art or science, and its develop- 
ment depending entirely upon his own exertions would seem 
well nigh hopeless. He attempted to draw various objects, 
but-on birds only succeeded in making passable representations. 

Our first intimation of his intention is when he writes home 
to his friend Thomas Crichton, on June 1st, 1803, that he was 
about to make a collection of our finest birds. He reiterates 
this March 12th, 1804, in a letter to Alexander Lawson: “Six 
days in one week I have no more time than just to swallow my 
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meals, and return to my Sanctum Sanctorum. Five days of 
the following week are occupied in the same routine of peda- 
goguing matters; and the other two are sacrificed to that itch 
for drawing, which I caught from your honourable self. . . . 
I am most earnestly bent on pursuing my plan of making a 
collection of all the birds in this part of North America. . . .I 
have been so long accustomed to the building of airy castles 
and brain windmills, that it has become one of my earthly com- 
forts, a sort of a rough bone, that amuses me when sated with 
the dull drudgery of life.” 

Seventeen days later, he writes to William Bartram: “I 
send for your amusement a few attempts at some of our in- 
digenous birds, hoping that your good nature will excuse their 
deficiencies, while you point them out to me. . . .I am almost 
ashamed to send you these drawings; but I know your gener- 
ous disposition will induce you to encourage one in whom you 
perceive a sincere and eager wish to do well. They were 
chiefly colored by candle-light. I have now got my collection 
of native birds considerably enlarged; and shall endeavor, if 
possible, to obtain all the smaller ones this summer. Be 
pleased to mark on the drawings, with a pencil, the names of 
each kind, as, except three or four, I do not know them.” 
May Ist, 1804, he again writes: “.. . .I send you a few imita- 
tions of birds for your opinion, which I value beyond that of 
anybody else, though I am seriously apprehensive that I am 
troublesome. These are the last I shall draw for some time, 
as the employment consumes every leisure moment, leaving 
nothing for friendship or those rural recreations which I so 
much delight in. Even poetry, whose heavenly enthusiasm I 
used to glory in, can hardly ever find me at home, so much 
has this bewitching amusement engrossed all my senses.” 
Poetry drew him aside for a time, however; his “Rural 
Walk,” “The Solitary Tutor,” and perhaps some other much 
less meritorious rhymes came from his pen. 

The solitary hours of the following winter were devoted to 
the partial composition of a long poem containing 2218 lines 
descriptive of his journey the previous autumn to the Niagara 
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Falls, otherwise the winter appears entirely lost to him, owing 
to the widespread poverty and his inability to collect barely 
enough from his school to pay his board; so that it was not 
until the following spring that he began drawing the Canada 
Jay and Northern Shrike, the supposedly new birds he had 
brought from the Mohawk; finishing them in ten days, far 
superior to anything before attempted. Wilson discovered ere 
long that he had genius for has not genius been defined as 
infinite patience or the union of passion and patience? 

His last drawings were transmitted to Thomas Jefferson, 
from whom he received a most kindly acknowledgement; and 
the.mention of a mysterious bird the President was unable to 
fully describe, throws Wilson into a fever of excitement to 
procure. As Bartram surmises, it proves to be the Wood 
Thrush. 

July 2nd, 1805, he again addresses Bartram: “I dare say 
you will smile at my presumption, when I tell you that I have 
seriously begun to make a collection of drawings of the birds 
to be found in Pennsylvania, or that occasionally pass through 
it; twenty-eight, as a beginning, I send for your opinion. 
They are, I hope, inferior to what I shall produce, though as 
close copies of the original as I could make. One or two of 
these I cannot find either in your nomenclature, or among the 
seven volumes of Edwards. . . . Criticise these, my dear friend, 
without fear of offending me—this will instruct, but not dis- 
courage me.—For there is not among all our naturalists, one 
who knows so well what they are, and how they ought to be 
represented. .. . To your advice and encouraging encomiums 
I am indebted for these few specimens and all that will follow.” 

The discovery that many years before, Edwards had etched 
the plates of his own series of volumes on Natural history, was 
responsible for a like attempt by Wilson under the instruction 
of Lawson. The first plate was a failure, but in the trans- 
_ mission of a proof of the second, January 4th, 1806, he an- 

nounces his ambition to publish: “Mr. Wilson’s affectionate 
compliments to Mr. Bartram; and sends for his amusement 
and correction, another proof of his Birds of the United 
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States.” Thus the first two plates of his American Ornitho- 
logy were produced by the author himself in a fairly creditable 
manner, but fell short of his own expectations; and as neither 
Lawson nor Bartram were prepared to assume a part of the 
sacrifice the series of engraved and colored plates would entail, 
his resolution of proceeding alone “even if it should cost him 
his life,” was necessarily held in abeyance until he could find 
a publisher or the means of publishing it himself. 

Wilson next offered his services in the interest of Natural 
science to the President, having heard of a proposed expedition 
under Captain Zebulan M. Pike to the Arkansas and Red 
rivers, to which he was desirous of being attached; but noth- 
ing came of it. In fact Jefferson never received his application 
and enclosed recommendation from Bartram. This expedi- 
tion, which was a purely military one, comprising two lieu- 
tenants, one surgeon, one sergeant, two corporals, sixteen 
privates, and one interpreter; departed from near St. Louis 
on July 15th, 1806. 

However, the near future had something better in store for 
him. On April 1st, after ten stormy years of pedagoging, he 
resigned to accept the assistant editorship of a revised edition 
of Ree’s New Cyclopedia, about to be published in 22 quarto 
volumes by the firm of Samuel F. Bradford in Philadelphia. 
The articles of agreement were signed on the 20th. His duties 
seem to have been a critical reading of a former edition, mak- 
ing additions and corrections before going to press; proof 
reading and general supervision. Leslie states that he also 
served as tutor to Mr. Bradford’s sons. His salary of $900, 
was extremely liberal for that period, no doubt. It was not 
long before he had a favorable hearing with his employer, in 
the interest of his cherished plan of an American Ornithology. 
By his agreement it appears that he was to furnish all of the 
drawings and the text for the work, and the publishers were 
to advance the funds for the mechanical execution and adver- 
tisement. Wilson was about to realize his dreams of fame, but 
at an enormous sacrifice, entailing journeys through an un- 
developed country aggregating over ten thousand miles, re- 
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buffs unnumbered, unceasing toil day and night for a period 
of seven years, without a pecunary gain of one cent. He had 
already upward of one hundred drawings, many of which he 
used in the total of three hundred and twenty figures, as given 
by Ord. Leslie, who was an apprentice from 1808 to 1811 to 
Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep, Booksellers, observes: “I 
assisted him to color some of his first plates. We worked 
from-birds he had shot and stuffed; and I well remember the 
extreme accuracy of his drawings, and how carefully he had 
counted the number of scales on the tiny legs and feet of his 
subjects. ... Mr. Bradford was the most enterprising publisher 
in America, and determined to make the ‘Ornithology’ as far 
as he had to do with it, in the highest degree creditable to his 
country. The types, which were very beautiful, were cast in 
America. ... (by Binney and Ronaldson) ; and though at that 
time paper was largely imported, he determined that the paper 
should be of American manufacture; and I remember that 
!Ames, the papermaker, carried his patriotism so far that he 
would use only American rags in making it. The result was 
that the book far surpassed any other that had appeared in that 
country; and I apprehend, though it may have been equaled 
in typography, has not before or since been equaled in its mat- 
ter or plates. Unfortunately Wilson’s book was necessarily 
expensive and therefore not remunerative, but nothing dis- 
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couraged him. 
Wilson states in the preface of his second volume: “Hither- 


to, the whole materials and mechanical parts of this publication 
have been the production of the United States, except the 
colors... . it is not without regret and mortification, he is 
obliged to confess that, for these, he has been principally in- 
debted to Europe. . . ..In the present volume, some beautiful 
native ochres have been introduced; and one of the richest 
yellows is from the laboratory of Messrs. Peale and Son of 
the Museum of this City. Other tints of equal excellence are 
confidently expected from the same quarter.” He also acknow- 
ledges the professional talents and constant attention of the 


1 Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections. 
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printers, Messrs. R. and W. Carr, as well as the merits of 
Messrs. Lawson, Murry and Warnicke, in a later volume. He 
soon found, however, that he could place no dependance in 
Murry ;' and stated to his nephew, William Duncan, “I mean 
to make it consistant both with the fame, and the interest, of 
Lawson to do his best for me.” , 

Lawson needed no spur. He was so anxious to encourage 
his friend, that frequently after computing the time spent upon 
perfecting his work, he found his reward did not amount to 
more than fifty cents per day.” Think of one of the most ex- 
pert copper-plate engravers in all America, working for so 
mean.a pittance. This was friendship of the most substantial 
kind to Wilson. 2 

By April 8th, 1807, Wilson had received the proofs of the 
prospectus, 2500° copies of which were printed on fine paper ; 
and one of the plates having been completely finished by Law- 
son, the copper-plate printer set to work immediately to print 
each bird in its natural colors in place of the customary black 
ink, which would have affected the finer tints of hand-coloring ; 
and before May 22nd, impressions of the first two plates 
delivered. Wilson taking the responsibility of securing well- 
colored specimen sheets for Boston, New York, Charleston, 
and elsewhere; experienced some difficulty in laying on the 
color wash. While in New York city, October 2nd, in the 
interests of his employers, he met Robert Fulton, who became 
a subscriber. Close and constant application to his manifold 
engagements during the summer, affected his health, but he 
could not be induced to take a collecting trip through the State 
until August. Finally in September, 1808, an edition of 200 
copies of the initial volume, consisting of 6 pages of preface, 
158 pages of text, and 9 beautiful plates exhibiting 34 hand- 
colored figures of birds, appeared; to be sold by subscription 
at $12. per copy. 

*George Murry, a native of Scotland, removed to Philadelphia 
about 1800. Engraved Ree’s Cyclopedia, Senior member of the firm 
of banknote engravers: Murry, Draper, Fairman & Co. Reckless 


and improvident, died poor about 1822. 
?Ord’s Life of Wilson. 
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On the 21st, Wilson set out to visit the Eastern States “as 
far as the District of Maine,” by stage coach, on a canvassing 
tour. His plan upon entering a town, was to write a note 
enclosing prospectus to every one at all likely to subscribe, and 
shortly afterward to call at each address. Visiting Princeton, 
New Brunswick, Elizabeth and Newark; he arrived at New 
York, where he met with a brother Scotchman, also a Wilson 
and a Professor in Columbia College, who seemed to feel all 
the pride of national partiality so common to his countrymen 
and offered to do any favor in his power. On October 2nd, 
he took a packet for New Haven, where he was received with 
politeness and respect; thence up the Connecticut valley, in 
which he doubtless discovered his first Connecticut Warbler; 
through Middletown and Hartford, to Springfield; and then 
via Worcester to Boston, arriving about the 9th 

Compliments were received in abundance, but $120., the 
price of the proposed set of volumes, was another matter. He 
writes from the latter place under the date of October 10th: 
“If I have been mistaken in publishing a work too good for 
the country, it is a fault not likely to be repeated, and will 
pretty severely correct itself.” 

In a week he continued to Salem and Newburyport, and 
through a portion of New Hampshire to Portland, Maine. 
From this place he steered across the country for the northern 
parts of Vermont, among barren, savage, pine-covered moun- 
tains; calling on the president of Dartmouth College at Han- 
over, who subscribed as did all the college heads visited in 
New England; and writes from Windsor on October 26th 
that he expected to be in Albany in five days. While he was 
well received at all seats of learning and mingled on terms of 
equality with some of the best men of the day, it appears from 
his Albany letter of November 3rd, that he did not average a 
subscription a day. A! most discouraging failure to one less 
determined than himself. Daniel D. Tompkins, then Gover- 
nor of New York and afterward twice Vice President of the 
United States; after turning over a few pages and looking at 
a picture or two, upon learning the price, closed the book and 
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bruskly said: “I would not give a hundred dollars for all the 
birds you intend to describe, even had I them alive.” An ex- 
position of stolid ignorance masquerading as good solid “horse- 
sense” that deeply offended Wilson. In De Witt Clinton he 
found an efficient public man better able to appreciate the 
service he was doing the country. 

Almost immediately after returning to the Quaker city, he 
proceded southward on horseback. At Havre de Grace and 
other points on the Chesapeake, he gathered additional infor- 
mation on the habits of the Ducks, particularly the Canvas- 
back, in early December. Baltimore, where he spent almost 
a week, yielded him sixteen subscribers; Annapolis none. 
Nowise discouraged, he proceeded thirty-eight miles through 
tobacco fields, sloughs, and swamps to the National Capital, 
dismounting in the mud fifty-five times to open as many gates 
enroute. He was received and encouraged by President Jeffer- 
son and others in a most substantial manner. Georgetown and 
Alexandria were canvassed about Christmas, and the southern 
peregrination continued. At Fredericksburg he found the 
Mockingbird as a permanent resident. Richmond, Petersburgh, 
Williamsburgh, Hampton, Norfolk and Suffolk, all increased 
his subscription list. Crossing over the flooded Nottoway near 
Jerusalem in a flat boat, he proceeded through solitary pine 
woods, perpetually interrupted by flooded swamps, which were 
often covered with a thin sheet of ice from half an inch to an 
inch thick, cutting his horse’s legs and breast. Sometimes 
wading, sometimes swimming bridge approaches, the Roanoke 
river balked him at three different ferries, thirty-five miles 
apart; at last he succeeded in crossing at a place fifteen miles be- 
low Halifax about January 20th, 1809. A violent snow storm 
made the roads still more execrable. The Tar river was crossed 
near Washington and New Berne approached. From here on 
the 5th of February he noted the disappearance of frost and the 
opening of the shad season, and met with the Swamp Sparrow, 
in considerable numbers on the banks of the Trent. He had- 
already discovered the Red-cockaded Woodpecker and Pine 
Warbler, in the immense, solitary, pine savannas; and on his 
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next stage of the journey, one hundred miles to Wilmington and 
only a single house for the accommodation of travelers, on the 
road; expatiates on the enormous cypress swamps. “Picture 
to yourself a forest of prodigious trees, rising, as thick as they 
can grow, from a vast and impenetrable morass, covered for 
ten feet from the ground with reeds. The leafless limbs of the 
cypresses are clothed with an extraordinary kind of moss 
(Tillandsia usneoides), from two to ten feet long, in such 
quantities that fifty men might conceal themselves in one tree. 
Nothing in this country struck me with such surprise as the 
prospect of several thousand acres of such timber, loaded, as 
it were, with many million tons of tow waving in the wind. 
I attempted to penetrate several of these swamps, with my gun, 
in search of something new; but, except in some chance 
places, I found it altogether impracticable.” Yet about twelve 
miles north of Wilmington he succeeded in killing two, and 
capturing the third Ivory-billed Woodpecker; the latter being 
only wing-tipped, uttered a most piteous note, exactly resem- 
bling the violent crying of a young child. Placing it under 
cover, he rode on to the town, “arriving at the piazza of the 
hotel, where I intended to put up, the landlord came forward, 
and a number of other persons who happened to be there, all 
equally alarmed at what they heard; this was greatly increased 
by my asking him whether he could furnish me with accommo- 
dations for myself and my baby. The man looked blank and 
foolish, while the others stared with still greater astonishment. 
After diverting myself for a minute or two at their expense, 
I drew my Woodpecker from under the cover, and a general 
laugh took place.”” The bird had its revenge later, however ; 
for when left alone in a room, it wrecked a mahogany table 
and almost cut its way through lath and plaster to freedom. 
From Wilmington, he rode through pine savannas and cy- 
press swamps, as before; sometimes thirty miles at a stretch 
without seeing a cabin or human being. On arriving at the 
Wackamaw, Pedee and Black river region, he took long zigzag 
journeys among the wealthy rice planters, receiving cordial 
welcome. Forty-two miles north of this region, he had been 
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enabled to make an advantageous trade in horse flesh; his 
animal having shown signs of giving out in the deep sands of 
South Carolina. A planter took a fancy to it; and in exchange, 
Wilson received a vicious sorrel with plenty of endurance, 
which at once ran away with him at a canter for fifteen miles, 
and traveled forty-two miles the first day with but a few mouth- 
fuls of rice straw to eat; and at the Georgetown ferry, threw 
one of the boatmen in the river. Charleston was reached about 
the middle of February; at any rate he arrived in time to pre- 
side at a singular feast on the 21st at Hampstead, a suburb; in 
which the carcass of a horse served as the piece de resistance. 
and 237 Black Vultures, with several dogs, the self-invited 
guests. Here he records a total of 125 subscribers since leaving 
home, and here it was a Scotchman again, that came to his aid, 
giving him a list of prospective subscribers taken from the 
directory, among whom he expends ten days with good results, 
departing on the 23rd for Savannah. While being ferried over 
the flooded Savannah river, at the Two Sister’s Ferry, his horse 
threw himself overboard, and had not Wilson rescued him at 
a great personal risk, the animal would doubtless have been 
lost. In this vicinity he had the best fortune of the trip, orni- 
thologically it yielding the Great White and Louisiana Herons, 
Fish Crow, Savannah Sparrow and Yellow-throated Warbler. 
He notes the Brown Thrasher in full song on March Ist and 
the Mockingbird one day later. From a collector’s standpoint, 
he could not have chosen a more unseasonable time for his 
trips. From the northern parts of the district of Maine to the 
Ogechee river in Georgia, a distance of more than 1800 miles 
by the circuitous route in which he traveled, he never passed 
a day and scarcely a mile without seeing numbers of the Snow- 
bird or Slate-colored Junco. However he had accomplished 
his mission of securing a total of two hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers, “obtained at a price worth five times their amount,” 
as he writes on March 5th. He had visited every town of im- 
portance within one hundred and fifty miles of the Atlantic 
coast from the St. Lawence river to Savannah. He had 
endeavored to make arrangements at every town with depend- 
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able subscribers to deliver the volumes as issued without re- 
compense other than the privilege of first choice. He had 
collected a great mass of personal information respecting the 
birds of the South, but in this “the most ardous, expensive and 
fatiguing expedition,” he had expended all his savings. It 
would appear from his letter to his father,’ dated from Phila- 
delphia, June 15th, “about two months” after his return by 
sea; that he had been as far south as St. Augustine, Florida; 
but as his funds were too nearly exhausted to permit him to 
visit Augusta, where he was told twelve or fifteen subscribers 
awaited him, and there are no other evidences in his published 
writings that he ever visited the mainland of that State; it is 
doubtless an error. It is evident, however, that he was as far 
south as the Altamaha river, where he noted the Pileated 
Woodpecker, and the Myrtle Warbler, ‘‘as late as the middle 
of March.” He recorded the Hooded Warbler at Savannah 
“about the 20th of March,” but it must have been a little earlier, 
for he announced his arrival at New York, on his way home, 
on the 22nd of the same month.’ 

Wilson had not yet relinquished his position as Assistant 
Editor of the Cyclopedia, but doubtless did so previous to 
his Western trip, which began January 30th, 1810, shorily 
after the second volume of his Ornithology appeared. His 
‘success during the last trip had encouraged the publishers to 
increase the edition to 500; if indeed that number of sub- 
scriptions were not absolutely necessary to meet expenses. On 
foot he worked through the small towns of Southern Pennsyl- 
vania: Lancaster,—the State Capitol, where Governor Simon 
Snyder passed some good natured compliments on the work 
as he readily added his name, and three sets were contracted 
for the Legislature; Columbia, York, Hanover,—where he 
so neatly turned the argument upon Judge Hustetter,’ who 
had taken it upon himself to remark that the book “ought not 
to be encouraged, as it was not within the reach of the com- 


*Crichton’s Life of Wilson. — 
?See remarks under the head of the Mockingbird, American Or- 


nithology. 
*Coues, Penn Monthly, 1879, p. 443. 
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monality; therefore inconsistant with our republican institu- 
tions.” By the same mode of reasoning which he did not 
dispute, Wilson “undertook to prove him a greater culprit, 
in erecting a large, elegant, three story brick house, so much 
beyond the reach of the commonality, as he called them, and 
consequently grossly contrary to our republican institutions.” 
From Hanover he crossed the North mountains at Newman’s 
Gap and arrived at Chambersburg. The ‘next morning he 
doubled on his track, almost, to visit Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, and returned via Shippensburgh, departed by stage 
from Chambersburg on the 11th of February; the last two 
towns producing him nothing. Ascending the Allegheny 
mountains, passing through Somerset and Greensburg, he ar- 
rived at Pittsburg on the 15th. On February 22nd began that 
romantic voyage in the wilderness, fraught with so much 
hazard and hardship. Procuring a skiff which he named the 
Ornithologist, he rowed down the Ohio 720 miles, putting up 
at the shore wherever curiosity impelled or storm compelled ; 
composing the “Pilgrim,” and complaining little because the 
rifle, ax and plough were in greater demand on the frontier 
than the book. 

The great number of flat and house boats loaded with merch- 
andise descending the great Ohio and its tributaries, prevented 
him from being lonely, and at Steubenville and Wheeling he 
found some friends. While at Marietta he visited the cele- 
brated prehistoric Indian mounds on the banks of the Muskin- 
gum, ascending that siream seventy miles to Big Bone creek 
and attempted a little excavating for relics on his own hook. 
Blannerhasset’s island, but recently a place of national conse- 
quence, was passed in the night. Gallipolis, the mouths of 
the Sandy and Sciota rivers were successively left behind; the 
last being where the first flock of Carolina Paroquets were 
encountered, also a violent storm of wind and rain. The savage 
grandeur and picturesque scenery of the river, winding through 
forest-clad hills and an immense country, impressed him 
greatly. At Salt Lick he was curious to learn of further finds 
of fossil remains. He arrived at Cincinnati and Newport by 
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March 9th amidst very tempestous weather. Here he examined 
the collection of Indian relics possessed by Dr. Drake, and the 
inhabitants are described as a very thoughtful people, i. e. 
when approached for subscriptions, they promised to think of 
it. He rambled up the banks of the Great Miami, twenty miles 
below, for four or five miles, and shot a Wild Turkey and saw 
several deer. On the afternoon of the 15th, he entered the Big 
Bone creek, and securing his boat, rambled through the woods 
to Big Bone Lick, the ancient rendezvous of the mastodon; 
securing fourteen Paroquets on his return, and stopping the 
next night at the Swiss settlement of vine growers. During 
the following day he passed the mouth of the Kentucky and was 
very much disgusted to have to lodge at a wretched hovel and 
listen to the tales of a braggard, the last night on the river. 
Although an early start was taken in the morning, an unsuc- 
cessful turkey hunt detained him so long that night came on 
before he heard the roaring of the rapids. Cautiously coasting 
the Kentucky shore, for he was greatly alarmed, a haven was 
found at Bear Grass creek, and he groped his way through 
a swamp to the town of Louisville, March 17th; and the end 
of the first stage of his journey was successfully reached. The 
next day he sold his skiff for exactly half of what it had cost 
him, the purchaser wondering why he had given it so droll an 
“Indian” name. 

At Pittsburg, Long Reach, Cincinnati and Lairdstown he 
had recorded the Snowy Owl. He had now arrived in a coun- 
try at the proper time in which to look for something more 
than “Snowbirds and sparrows.” Here he came unexpectedly 
upon Audubon engaged in drawing birds in crayons at his 
place of business and later enjoyed an afternoon’s shooting 
with him. As it happened, he had put up at the house in which 
Audubon and family made their home. The lively Frenchman 
thought that Wilson’s retired habits exhibited either a strong 
discontent or a decided melancholy, and the Scotch airs he 
played sweetly on his flute made Andubon melancholy too. 
Wilson was bitterly disappointed in Louisville, of which he had 
been led to expect so much of everything and received so little 
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of anything. On March 24th, after leaving his baggage in care 
of a merchant, to be shipped to Lexington, he pushed on via 
Middletown and Shelbyville, on foot, for Frankfort. Before 
reaching the latter, he went aside a short distance to examine 
the remains of an extensive Pigeon roost, wading the deep 
Benson creek nine or ten times. At one o'clock the birds were 
flying in with great steadiness and rapidity, at a height beyond 
gunshot, in several stratas deep. From right to left as far as 
the eye could reach, the breadth of this vast procession ex- 
tended, seeming everywhere equally crowded. At four o'clock, 
Wilson crossed the Kentucky river at Frankfort, yet the living 
torrent seemed as numerous and as extensive as ever. Several 
days were spent in this town and in rambling among the 
stupendous cliffs of the river. Lexington was reached on 
March 29th and considerable time spent in this interesting 
place. Procuring a saddle horse, he continued his journey to- 
ward Nashville, Tennessee, 200 miles distant. Somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Nicholasville, perhaps, he overtook a man 
mending his stirrup-leathers, who after he had walked around 
him several times, observed that he appeared to be armed. 
And small wonder, for Wilson had a loaded pistol in either 
pocket, a loaded fowling-piece strapped across his shoulders, 
five pounds of shot in a belt and a pound of powder in a 
flask. The stranger proved a most zealous Methodist, and as 
they traveled together for mutual protection, Wilson found a 
hymn in his companion’s book nearly answering to Jones’ song 
of the “Vicar and Moses” and that soon became a favorite air 
with them. He labored earnestly to make a convert of Wilson. 
The spectacle of the latter galloping down hill, with the 
preacher following as best he could, and shouting his exhor- 
tions with great vehemence, must have been a refreshing one. 
He often took care of the ornithologist’s horse, while he went 
off into the woods after strange birds. Crossing the Kentucky 
river for the last time, in a few more miles a descent was again 
made to Dick’s river, and Danville reached in the dark. Near 
here the Kentucky Warbier was discovered about the middle 
of the month. 
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On April 17th, 49 miles beyond Danville, in Green County, 
the most extensive breeding ground of the Passenger Pigeon 
in the State was penetrated for three miles. The trees, chiefly 
beech, were loaded with nests, and the length of the colony 
said to be over forty miles! Wilson does some figuring of the 
total number of individuals of this species seen on the entire 
trip and places it at 2,230,272,000! Quite interesting in view 
of the fact that the bird is now in all probability practically 
extinct. Lodging near the banks of the Green river, they 
crossed the Little Barren on the afternoon of the following day. 
Here the whole country began to assume a new and very singu- 
lar appearance; the woods which hitherto had been stately, 
now degenerated into mere scrubby saplings and the earth was 
covered with rich vendure, interspersed with a variety of very 
beautiful flowers; and the enormous caverns of Warren 
county especially astonished Wilson. After being ferried over 
Big Barren river, and fifteen miles beyond ,Bowling Green, 
he was induced by the novel character of the country to bid fare- 
well to his Psalm-singing friend, and tarry for five days at the 
house of a pious and worthy Presbyterian, who charged him 
nothing and would have gladly kept him a month for the draw- - 
ing lessons he gave the daughters. Making excursions in all 
directions, he added the Prairie Warbler to his list of new birds, 
and here found the Whippoorwill more numerous than in any 
other part of the country. Once more taking to the saddle and 
crossing the Red river, he found no more “barrens,” but as he 
entered Tennessee, the face of the country became hilly and 
even mountainous. Coursing along the rich valley of Mansker’s 
creek, near the Cumberland river, he stopped at a small tavern 
kept by Isaac Walton; and here quite probably, added the 
Tennessee and Nashville Warblers to our fauna, as well as 
_ figuring the female of his already described Cerulean Warbler 

as another nondescript. When he departed, the landlord, a 
most worthy namesake of that great disciple of the gentle art 
of fishing; refused to accept anything for his fare, saying: 
“You seem to be traveling for the good of the world; and I 
cannot, I will not charge you anything. Whenever you come 
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this way, call and stay with me. You shall be welcome.” En- 
tering Nashville April 26th, he busied himself drawing the new 
specimens and prepared for the trip through the Indian coun- 
try; departing on May 4th. Swimming the Great Harpath, 
he rode in his wet clothes without inconvenience. Meeting 
with the Swallow-tailed Kite at Duck creek, he now observed 
growing cane, and the naked negro children in the solitary 
clearings. Before proceeding to the Buffalo river, he turned 
aside to visit the last resting place of his late friend, Captain 
George Merriwether Lewis, the explorer associated with Gen. 
William Clark in the Government Expedition across the Con- 
tinent. After listening to Madam Grinder’s unsatisfactory 
account of the suicide or murder, he gave from his own scanty 
means the money for a fence around the grave to shelter it 
from the hogs and wolves. This incident threw Wilson into 
a very melancholy mood, which the gloomy and savage wilder- 
ness of forest, cane and morass he was just entering, did not 
tend to allay; and to give vent to the despondency of his mind, 
he composed a poem which he dedicated “In Memory of 
Captain Lewis”: 
“Unhappy youth! here rest thy head, 
Beloved, lamented by the brave; 


Though silent deserts round thee spread, 
And wild beasts trample o’er thy grave.” 


Entering the Chickasaw country, he slept the first night in 
one of their huts. Floundering through one bad swamp after 
another to the banks of the Tennessee, he was obliged to en- 
.camp for the night with the gnats, Owls and Chuck-will’s- 
widow for company; and to his rage the ferryman did not 
‘appear until 11 o’clock of the next day. At Bear creek, enter- 
ing the extreme north-east corner of the present State of 
Mississippi, but recently ceded and still known as West Florida ; 
he first observed the Indian boys with blow guns; long hol- 
low tubes of cane, through which a slender dart covered at the 
base with thistle-down is expelled with violence at a puff of 
the breath. The Cerulean Warbler, so rare in the East, be- 
came the most common of its tribe here. 
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Horrid swamps, poisonous water, prodigous growth of cane 
and high woods shutting out the light of day! Horse bemired, 
from which nothing but great strength and exertion would 
rescue him. General Wade Hampton was met and looked anx- 
ious when told what was before him, a convalescent. Wilson 
passed through the Chickasaw Bigtown. Already the poisonous 
swamp water, burning sun, and reeking clothing, had brought 
on an attack of dysentery which threatened to make an end of 
him in the lonely country of the Choctaw nation. An Indian 
recommended the ripe and abundant wild strawberry, and Wil- 
son kept up his strength with newly laid eggs, eaten raw, to 
which he credits the cure, after.some days in which he could 
hardly keep the saddle. On May 12th, he noted the nest of 
an Olive-backed? Thrush which he mistook for that of the 
Hermit Thrush. At length, on May 18th, the journey of 478 
miles from Nashville lands him at Natchez, on the banks of 
the Mississippi; “through difficulties, which those who have 
never passed the road, could have no conception of”; guard- 
ing his precious book and specimens from the ravages of the 
elements throughout that long, lonely journey, and to the 
astonishment of the boatman, without whisky; the pages of 
history do not contain a better example of dauntless pertinacity 
of purpose. 

What must have been his gratification upon emerging from 
the wilderness, to receive a note from William Dunbar, a sub- 
scriber, living nine miles below Natchez; the bearer attending 
with two horses: “.... I understand from my boy, that you 
propose going in a few days to New Orleans, where you will 
see some small cabinets of natural history that may interest 
you. But, as I presume it is your intention to prosecute your 
enquiries into the interior of our country, this cannot be done 
better than from my house, as your headquarters. My house 
stands literally in the forest, and your beautiful orioles, with 
other elegant birds, are our courtyard companions... .”’ The 
novelty of being welcomed by a perfect stranger, led him to 
ride out on May 23rd, and spend several pleasant and profita- 
ble days; for here he procured the Mississippi Kite, and later, 
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through the kindness of his host, the Roseate Spoonbill. The 
last lap of 252 miles of the land journey, brought him to New 
Orleans; not however before he had visited his hospitable 
friend, Dr. Samuel Brown, near Fort Adams at the extreme 
southwestern part of the State—here the association of the 
magnolia with the warbler of that name. Arriving at the 
Crescent city on June 6th, another surprise awaited him in the 
shape of sixty subscribers, by the 30th, on which date he took 
passage on a ship bound for New York. Becalmed for 
twenty days in the Gulf of Mexico and carried by currents as 
far south as Cape Antonia, the westernmost extremity of Cuba; 
he met with the White Ibis again on the low keys off the 
peninsula of Florida, having first observed it in June on the 
borders of Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana; also in passing 
along the northern coast of Cuba, and the coasts of Florida and 
Georgia, in July, the Sooty Tern was found very numerous, 
and Wilson shot and dissected several. In passing the coasts 
of Florida and the Carolinas, great numbers of Wilson’s Pet- 
rals were encountered and notwithstanding the superstitious 
fears of the seamen, fourteen specimens were shot on a calm 
day and a boat lowered to pick them up, some eighty or ninety 
miles off the coasts of South Carolina. Wilson reached Phila- 
delphia on the 2nd of August, 1810. It is stated that his total 
expenses up to his arrival at New York, were only $455. 

The third and fourth volumes appeared during February 
and September, 1811, and the fifth and sixth numbers, in 
February and August, 1812; Wilson taking frequent short 
excursions in search of material, particularly to the Blue 
mountains in Northhampton county, where he doubtless 
secured his Blue Mountain Warbler; and the headwaters of 
the Lehigh and Pocono region, Pennsylvania; where he killed 
the American Crossbill, Wilson’s Thrush, and became more 
intimately acquainted with many of our Warblers. During 
this time he resided at the Bartram homestead, and here in an 
atmosphere most congenial to literary labor, composed much 
of his Ornithology. Soon after the sixth volume was brought 
from the press, he undertook a second journey into the Eastern 
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States for the purpose of visiting his subscribers and settling 
accounts with his agents. The route from New York, was up 
the Hudson to Albany, to Lake Champlain, along which he 
coasted as far as Burlington, Vermont, by September 23, 1812; 
then overland through the rugged mountain region to the Con- 
necticut and down the river to Haverhill, where he was arrested 
on suspicion of being a spy from Canada, after he had ascended 
one of the highest peaks of the White mountains for the sub- 
lime view it afforded him; but was soon released with many 
‘apologies for the mistake. Continuing down the river to Han- 
over, New Hampshire, he took the shortest route to Boston, 
Portsmouth and Portland. With his face toward home, he 
wrote from Boston, October 13th, “In New England the rage 
of war, the virulence of politics, and the persuit of commercial 
speculations, engross every faculty,” and complained of a vio- 
lent palpitation of the heart. 

The seventh volume appearing late in April or early May, 
1813, Wilson, accompanied by Ord, spent four weeks at Great 
Egg Harbor, so named because of the great number of eggs to 
be found there during the breeding season. This was the last of 
six trips to the New Jersey coast in pursuit of the Water Birds. 
On his return he had looked forward to spending the summer 
with his friend Bartram, but the press of work incident to his 
earnest desire to an early completion of the work, prevented 
this; and in a letter dated July 6th, he writes to Bartram: “I 
am myself far from being in good health. Intense application 
to study has hurt me much. My 8th volume is now in press 
and will be published in November. One volume more will 
complete the whole.” Wilson’s sole resources since he relin- 
quished his superintendence of the Cyclopedia, were his re- 
ceipts from the publishers for the coloring of the plates of his 
work! He states in his preface of Vol. IV, September 12th, 
1811, “the correct execution of the plates will be rendered 
more secure, by the constant superintendence of the Author ; 
and by the whole of the coloring being performed in his own 
room, under his immediate inspection. The great precision 
requisite in the last process, and the difficulty of impressing on 
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the minds of every one whose assistance was necessary, similiar 
ideas of neatness and accuracy, have been a constant source of 
anxiety to the Author, and of much loss and delay. These 
ditiiculties have at length been surmounted, by procuring the 
services of two able assistants.” April 21st, 1813, he informs 
Bartram: “I have been extremely busy these several months, 
my colorists having all left me; so I have been obliged to do 
extra duty this last winter.” His one fault, irritability, which 
was said to have counteracted in some measure the good effect 
his high .moral character produced, no doubt contributed 
largely to his loss of help at this most critical period. Never 
of the most robust health, he continued to draw on the appar- 
ently superabundance of nervous energy; but he had disre- 
garded the laws of health so often, he could not forever remain 
immune. 

Weighed down by care, ill health and incessant toil; he one 
day conversed at the house of a friend, when he observed a 
bird for which he had long been in search; but before he 
obtained the object of his eager pursuit, he had to swim across 
a stream; a cold resulted, bringing on his old complaint, dysen- 
tery; and debilitated as he was, ii resulted in death ten days 
later, August 23rd, 1813, in his forty-eighth year. His brother 
David said: “The moment that I heard of his sickness, I went 
to the city, and found him speechless; I caught his hand, he 
seemed to know me, and that was all. He died the next morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock.” Ord states that “while in the enjoyment of 
health, he had conversed with a friend on the subject of his 
death, and expressed a wish to be buried in some rural spot, 
sacred to peace and solitude, whether the charms of nature 
might invite the steps of the votary of the Muses, and the lover 
of science, and where the birds might sing over his grave.” 
But his wish was not made known at the time or it would have 
been piously observed. They laid his remains in the little yard 
of Gloria Dei, the Old Swedish Church, at Swanson, near 
Front Street; and placed over it a plain slab of marble. No 
costly monument is required to perpetuate his memory as the 
Father of American Ornithology. 
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OCTOBER BIRDS OF WALL LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BY ADRIAN LARSON, 


The following notes are from observations made from Octo- 
ber 12 to 23 inclusive at Wall Lake and the surrounding 
country for a radius of about two miles. 

Wall Lake, which lies about twelve miles west of Sioux 
Falls, is somewhat triangular in shape, being nearly a mile 
long and about three-quarters of a mile wide. Its greatest 
depth is about fourteen feet. It is fed by springs, but were 
it not for the heavy snow and spring rains for the last few 
years the lake would be much smaller. 

The shore line is marked mostly by small boulders, except 
for a long stretch of sandy beach at the south end. 

The banks of the lake are covered with a small growth of 
such timber as the willow, cottonwood, ash, box-elder and soft 
maple, with a plum or choke-cherry thicket, interspersed with 
locust, gooseberry and other bushes, scattered here and there. 

The margins of the lake, mostly on the east, but also a little 
on the south and west sides, are covered with rushes which 
extend out about a hundred feet from shore, and scattered 
throughout the lake are the various fresh water aquatic plants. 

There is an abundance of small fish, frogs, and water newts 
in the lake, which make it a great resort for the fish-eating 
waterfowl. 

To the south, west, and north of the lake are scattered 
the innumerable sloughs which vary in depth from about 
dried up to six or more feet deep; these sloughs are covered 
more or less with wild rice, and other water grasses. 

The weather for the first four days was mostly clear, with 
the wind from the south; the 17th and 18th, were cloudy days, 
with the wind from the north; on the 19th the wind changed 
to southeast which brought a small shower; on the 20th it was 
cloudy with a light southerly wind; on the 21st the wind 
changed around to north and the air became cooler and the 
sky cloudier and continued this way until the 23rd, when it 
brought on a fine snow which soon changed to rain. 
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On the 22nd, huge flocks of gulls, ducks, and geese were 
seen flying south, which they kept up with increasing numbers 


on the 23rd. 

1. Horned Grebe.—Not nearly so common as the Pied-billed. 

2. Pied-billed Grebe——Very common on the lake. 

3. Loon.—First seen on the 18th; saw several every day after- 
wards. 

4. Franklin Gull.—Abundant; seen every day. 

5. Double-crested Cormorant.—First seen the 14th; also on the 
16th, 18th and 20th in pairs. 

6. Hooded Merganser.—Saw four the 16th; two the 18th. 

7. Mallard.—Abundant, both on the lake and about the sloughs. 

8. Baldpate.—Common. 

9. Green-winged Teal.—Abundant. 

10. Blue-winged Teal.—Not quite as common as the Green-wing. 

11. Spoonbill.—Abundant. 

12. Pintail.—Abundant. 

13. Redhead.—Not common. 

14. Canvas-back.—Only a few seen. 

15. Scaup Duck.—Not common. 

16. Lesser Scaup.—Not common. 

17. Ring-necked Duck.—Fairly common; judging from what was 
shot the Ring-neck was the commonest of the Bluebills. 

18. Golden-eye.—Fairly common on the lake the first few days. 

19. Ruddy Duck.—Common on the lake; these little ducks are as 
expert at diving and sinking in water as are the Grebes. 

20. Snow Goose.—Many flocks, the 22d and 234d. 

21. White-fronted Goose.—Many flocks. 

22. Canada Goose.—Several flocks. 

23. Am. Bittern.—Abundant, especially around the sloughs. 

24. Great Blue Heron.—One was seen on the east side of the 
lake on the 20th. 

25. Sandhill Crane.—Several flocks. 

26. Coot.—Very common. Here they are called mud-hens. 

27. Wilson Phalarope.—Seen every day up to the 14th. 

28. Wilson Snipe.—Common, especially about the sloughs. 

29. Pectoral Sandpiper.—Common till the 14th; seen only about 
the sloughs. 

30. Spotted Sandpiper.—Two seen on the 12th and one on the 
13th. 

31. Killdeer.—Common. 
_ 82. Bob-white.—Large flock seen in a corn field on east side of 
the lake. 

33. Prairie Hen.—Fairly common in corn fields. 

34. Mourning Dove.—Several were seen on the 13th. 
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Marsh Hawk.—Common. 

Screech Owl.—Heard only one night. 

Northern Flicker.—Fairly common for the first few days. 
Prairie Horned Lark.—Common. 

Crow.—Not very common. 

Red-winged Blackbird.—Abundant. 
Meadowlark.—Common. 

Rusty Blackbird.—Abundant. 

Bronzed Grackle-—Common. 

Am. Goldfinch.—Not common. 


Lapland Longspur.—F lock of nine on the 234d. 
Tree Sparrow.—Abundant. 


> 


CARROLL ISLET, WASHINGTON. 


Our landing place. The hole thru the island shows here as the 
dark spot to the right of the white patch of water. The profile 
slope was our trail to the top and camp. Our cache shows just be- 


low the notch. 
47. Junco.—Common. 
48. Song Sparrow.—Common. 
49. Fox Sparrow.—Abundant. 
50. Barn Swallow.—One seen on the 12th; another on the 13th. 
51. White-rumped Shrike.—One seen on the 21st. 
52. Myrtle Warbler.—Seen several times. 
53. Am. Pipit—Common. 
54. Robin.—Not very common. 
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JUNE WITH THE BIRDS OF THE WASHINGTON 
COAST. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 
NDHUOYUATZACHTAL. 


Strong notherly winds during Monday, June 17th, held us 
prisoners at LaPush, but they did not prevent two of the 
Indians from breaking away from the restraints of the Post and 


CARROLL ISLET, WASHINGTON. 
You spring from the canoe, which is riding a wave crest, and land 
on these barnacle-covered rocks—or in the icy-cold sea. 
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Agent for the purpose of beating us to Carroll Islet to sack that 
and adjoining islands, in accordance with their ancient custom. 
They entertained the mistaken notion that our purpose included 
the collection of all eggs and young birds, and they proposed to 
secure their share for a general tribal feast. Fortunately for 
our purposes the seas prevented a landing on Carroll Islet, but 
the adjoining island of Wishaloolth was as nearly cleaned of 
eggs as it was possible for them to clean it. The agent confis- 
cated the eggs, upon the return of the renegades, and threatened 
them with the state law, which provides a severe penalty for 
such breaches. There were 256 eggs taken, mostly from nests 
of the Glaucus-winged Gull, but a few from nests of California 
Murre and Tufted Puffin. Few of them were fresh, since these 
Indians prefer the flavor of well incubated eggs! Loud mur- 
murings of protest and black looks did not shake the agent from 
the performance of his duty. While it may seem somewhat 
hard to deprive these Indians of the privilege of gathering for 
themselves this supply of food, which is to them one of the pro- 
visions of Nature and apparently their right, I am sure that 
no one who has personal acquaintance with the facts will dissent 
from this deliberate attitude of the Government officials. It is 
entirely clear that none of these Indians really needs this supply 
of food. 

At 8 o’clock on Monday evening our Indians took us over to 
Dhuoyuatzachtal, which lies under the lea of the point om which 
LaPush is situated, leaving us there for some night work. 
From the top of this island the sun was just sinking into the 
foam crested waves. Our blankets were spread upon a spot the 
least likely to harbor nests of either Keding’s Petrel or Cassin’s 
Auklet, but in spite of our precautions in this respect subse- 
quent events proved that we were holding some dozen birds 
prisoners in their nest burrows. If the birds without seemed 
to be saying ‘I’m here, I’m here, let me in, let me in,’ surely 
those within were more eagerly calling ‘I’m here, I’m here, let 
me out, let me out.’ 

The highest point of this island, a rock ridge, faces north- 
ward, this side of the island being almost precipitous. South- 
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erly to this ridge there is an area of tall coarse grass, fringed 
by bushes on its east edge, and still more southerly and lower 
down on the slope grows a fine curly grass some four inches 
high, the roots forming a tough, thick turf over a bed of stone 
chips. The burrows of Keding’s Petrel honey-combed this 
turf, and even extended into the tall grassy area. In this tall 
grassy area and among the roots of the bushes were numerous 
nests of Cassin’s Auklet, while the Tufted Puffins burrowed 
among the rocks which fringed the vegetation covered area. 
There were no gull’s nests on this rock. 


Carrol Islet Camp, beneath a spreading Sitka spruce monarch. 


The object of this night excursion was to catch the Petrels 
and Auklets in their characteristic nocturnal activities by flash- 
light. While the birds were numerous enough, and flew close 
enough during our periods of quiet, they were so disturbed by 
the operations of the camera that no pictures were secured. 
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After we had settled down for the night one Petrel whose nest 
may have been beneath our bed perched upon my head and re- 
fused to be shaken loose. Its only damage being the introduc- 
tion of sundry sharp points into my scalp for a securer hold, I 
lay quiet until it was willing to depart peacefully, after which 
two thickness of blanket formed an effectual shield to further 
visitations. The din of noises which surrounded the island all 
night long beggars description. 

Many nests of both Kzding’s Petrel and Cassin’s Auklet 
were uncovered by overturning the sod as the burrows were 
followed. While the burrows of the Auklet were usually a lit- 


A Dhuoyuatzachtal Keding’s Petrel at home. 
tle further from the surface and a little longer, the plan was the 
same. The mouth of the burrow extended almost vertically 
down six inches or more, until stones were encountered, then 
the burrow turned and ran paralled to the surface of the sod. 
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Very few burrows were straight for any distance, but usually 
angled here and there apparently to avoid obstructions. Several 
feet from the nest end of the burrow there was always a side 
burrow branching off at a sharp angle, ending in an unused 
enlarged space. Nothing was ever found in this false burrow. 
The nest burrow of the Auklets contained a bed of dry grass, 
but that of the Petrel often contained nothing but fish bones. 
Very few of the Auklets were at home on this island, possibly 
because there were no young in the nests, but at Alexander Is- 
land most of the burrows contained young birds and one parent. 
Unoccupied nests were few. In every Petrel burrow there was 
at least one bird. If there was an egg the male bird was with 
it, but if there was no egg both birds occupied the nest burrow. 
We were unable to determine whether the office of incubation 
is assumed wholly by the male or whether it is shared by the 
female. Only males were found in the burrows with eggs. 
When either of these species was taken from the burrow and 
tossed into the air they took the shortest course to the water, . 
usually vacillating somewhat as if confused by the sudden day- 
light. It seemed to us significant that the presence of these two 
species anywhere in this region would not be suspected away 
from their nesting burrows. None at all were seen during day- 
light on any part of the trip. 

Dhuoyuatzachtal is made the study place of these two birds, 
but both were found nesting on Carroll Islet in small numbers. 
Other matters occupied our attention during our stay at Car- 
roll. 

CARROLL ISLET. 


In the face of a brisk northerly breeze and against high run- 
ning waves, our Indians were finally persuaded to try the seven 
mile passage to Carroll. All our belongings were entrusted to 
the canoe, but we two took the land route to a position opposite 
the island, skirting the shore, in order to lighten the canoe for 
easier battle with wind and waves. We were plainly told that 
none but fools ventured out on the ocean in such a sea. It was 
therefore with some misgivings that we watched the canoe al- 
ternately ride clear on the crest of a huge wave and then com- 
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pletely disappear in an equally deep trough, as we kept abreast 
of it. 

In the quiet lea of a bold rock which formed the seaward end 
of a spur running out into the ocean toward Carroll, we em- 
barked. By keeping in the lea of Wishaloolth, about two miles 
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Glaucus-winged Gulls over the summit of Wishaloolth Island. 


landward of Carroll, a smooth passage was effected to this is- 
land, which was visited the day previous by the two Indians. 
An hour’s inspection here afforded rest to the tired Indians, and 
enabled us to estimate the damage inflicted by the visitors. On 
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CARROLL ISLET, WASHINGTON, 

Glaucus-winged Gulls (Larus glaucescens). There are nests 
among the vegetation. 

A Baird’s Cormorant (Phalacrocorar pelagicus resplendens) sit- 

ting on her nest. 
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every hand there were rifled nests, and we found the birds 
greatly excited, so much so that almost no pictures could be se- 
cured. We indulged in a good deal of speculation as to the 
probability of a landing by the Indian eggers on Carroll, and its 
probable results. Fortunately for us they had not dared to 
make the passage which we were to essay within the next half 
hour. 

Without going into the details of the two mile row against 
heavy seas and the equally rough landing on a southerly spur 
of Carroll, nor speaking of the tedious carry from the high tide 
mark to the top of the island, let us pass at once to the work in 
hand. 

Seaward Carroll Islet presents a rock precipice some 200 feet 
in hight. A stone dropped from the top, within two rods of our 
camp, would fall clear into the ocean below. Landward the is- 
land slopes at first gently, but finally at an angl< of nearly 70° 
to within thirty feet of the water, ending in another precipice 
there. It was only along the landward side that ascent was pos~ 
sible, and even there one must clamber up vertically for ten 
or more feet, finding foothold in the weathered rock. Two sharp 
rock ridges jut out, one at the north-east corner the other land- 
ward easterly. The gentler slope of the top is covered with Sitka 
spruce trees, two of them old monarchs, with a few deciduous 
trees, growths of elder bushes, a sort of a red raspberry bush, 
and the ever-present salal bushes. Bordering the woods on the 
steeper slopes there is a growth of grass clinging to masses of 
soil which has lodged in the interstices between rock chips. In 
some places this grass is seen clinging to shelves on the face of 
precipices. Exposed rock faces are pitted and hollowed by the 
elements into nesting places for cormorants and gulls. Other 
rock masses, a good deal worn down, project from the other 
angles of the island. The waves have worn a hole completely 
through the island parallel to the landward side and about a 
hundred feet from it. 

Studies of the breeding birds may very well be made by 
species separately. A description of the White-crested Cor- 
morant colonies has already been given. The most abundant 
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bird on the island, and therefore the one naturally treated first, 
was the 


GLAUCUS-WINGED GULL (Larus glaucescens). 
Practically the entire island was covered by the nests of this 
species except the area covered by the taller trees, and also 
except a relatively small area on the steep slope of the north- 
eastward side. By covered is meant that there were nests in all 


Glaucus-winged Gull (Larus glaucescens). Nest and eggs on 
Carroll Islet. A typical nest placed amid vegetation on a sharp slope. 


sorts of situations and .within reasonable distances of each other, 
but never within striking distance of the birds occupying ad- 
joining nests. A number of nests were found beneath the dense 
fringe of salal bushes, and many of the larger grottoes of the 
perpendicular rock faces contained a nest. Ledges which were 
broad enough to afford us secure footing were also occupied by 
nests. Often nests could be seen on small niches in the rocks. 
There was one nest on the Murre ledge fully exposed on the 
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bare rock. Many of the more exposed nests showed unmistaka- 
ble signs of having been pilfered by the crows. 

The eggs examined ranged from freshly laid to nearly half 
incubated. Nowhere did we find young birds, nor even pipped 
eggs. Evidently this was the laying period for this species. 

The nests were for the’ most part well constructed affairs of 
grass which had been gathered in the immediate vicinity of the 
nest. The depression in the center varied from nearly level to 
at least four inches. In short, the many nests examined did not 
differ materially in construction from nests of the Laughing 
Gull, which 1 am familiar with, nor from descriptions of the 
nests of other large gulls. 

The full nest complement of these gulls is three eggs. It is 
likely that nests containing one or two eggs had been pilfered 
by the crows. Nothing of a positive nature was learned about 
the order of deposition of the eggs, but there was some evidence 
for thinking that an interval of one day occurs. The color and 
markings of the eggs vary a good deal, both between different 
sets of eggs as well as within the same set, but the markings 
and shape are typically gull-like. 

At no time of day or night were the gulls quiet. Some indi- 
viduals could be seen or heard flying about the island at any 
time, and the air was always full of their calls. The ordinary 
cackling calls were various, some bearing a close resemblance to 
the characteristic ‘laughing’ of the Laughing Gull, others being 
shared by no other species known to me. There were long- 
drawn calis which reminded one of certain calls of the Herring 
Gull. At no time were we able to observe these birds in an un- 
disturbed frame of mind, much to our regret. The tent was 
inconspicous and well hidden, but the birds seemed to continu- 
ously remember our presence. Although we remained quiet and 
hidden for long periods there was scarcely a lull in the frantic 
screamings, and the slightest stir was the signal for a storm of 
vituperation from the nearest sentinel. Instantly every perched 
bird stood at attention or vaulted off into space, while every 
flying bird responded with voice and wing. The birds, startled 
from their perches all about the island, wove a webb of white 
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across the blue of sky and sea. One could not glance in any 
direction without a sense of dizziness from the rapidly chang- 
ing figures of the webb. 

There were perhaps 500 nesting pairs on the island, making 
a thousand birds; but this is a mere estimate. An occasional 
Western Gull seen among the lighter colored Glaucus-winged, 
led us to estimate their numbers at fifty or thereabouts. 


THE YEAR 1908 IN SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN. 
BY P. A, TAVERNER, HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 


The vear of 1908, in the neighborhood of Detroit, Mich., 
was an abnormal, and in some ways a rather interesting, one. 
The spring was much delayed and remained cold long beyond 
its usual custom. The previous winter was relatively birdless 
and uninteresting. The weather was about normally cold, but 
February 5 a heavy sleet storm came, with a temperature for 
a day ranging from 9 to 37 degrees. There was at the time a 
foot of snow on the ground, and the result can be readily im- 
agined. The snow was. heavily crusted and the DBob-whites, 
that up to that time had wintered well, suffered severely. The 
winter of 1903-04 had practically wiped the species out in this 
section, and under a protective game law, enacted for this 
purpose, the birds had just begun to regain their normal num- 
bers. This last blow completely undid the good work of the 
past three years, locally at least, and, as a result, during the 
past spring, summer and fall the quail I have seen could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

March was not far from normal in temperature, as also was 
early April, though during the latter part it steadily refused 
to warm up as expected. This backwardness extended well 
into May and all the migrations were delayed in consequence. 
It was not until May 10 that any real spring weather arrived, 
and up to that time we had to keep the furnace going contin- 
uously. Normal years I regard May 4 as marking about the 
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height of the warbler migration. This year, however, there 
were practically no warblers present until the 17th, when they 
rushed through in almost a day, hardly pausing en route long 
enough to feed. The consequence was that many common 
species were barely noted and others passed through entirely 
unobserved. This was in striking contrast with the spring 
previous, which was also a much delayed season, with the dif- 
ference that the cold weather lasted longer and caught many 
species which were here with us, preventing them .from de- 
parting and giving us extraordinary opportunities for observing 
them. One thing I noticed both years. Cold days, after the 
arrival of the more delicate species, most of the warblers were 
found feeding on the ground, and in the open fields bordering 
on their usual woodland haunts. Most likely the caterpillars, 
worms, and flies forming the staple articles of their food sup- 
ply, were numbed with the cold, and had lost their hold upon 
the branches of the trees, and had fallen to the ground. 

The summer was neither very hot nor very cool, but it was 
very dry. June and July received but half their normal pre- 
cipitation. The first half of August received its share of rain, 
but beginning the 19th, the longest dry spell set in that has 
been known in this section since the establishment of the me- 
terological records, thirty-eight years ago. From then on no 
rain fell until September 28, when a little over half an inch 
fell, just sufficient to lay the dust for a day or so. During 
October we had a total of 1.49 inches instead of 2.36, which 
was our due. The effect was interesting if not pleasant. Many 
crops ripened before they were well filled out, and trees and 
shrubs went into their winter hibernation some weeks earlier 
than usual. The maples and other brilliantly colored fall 
leaves simply turned yellow and fell to the ground with little 
if any display of color, and the last of September the woods 
had assumed almost the appearance of late October. Certain 
insect life was profoundly affected; notably -the genus Cato- 
cala, the Underwing Moths. It was supposed that they were 
unable to work their way up through the baked ground and 
issue from their chrysalid state. Through the first of August, 
while we had rain, they were unusually abundant for that 
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time of year, but as soon as the drouth began to make itself 
felt they disappeared, and through September, about the sec- 
ond week of which they should be at their commonest, we 
“suggared” night after night, but scarcely a moth came to 
our baits. The electric lights, that usually attract great num- 
bers of insects, were almost deserted; butterflies and beetles 
were also scarce, and the summer, from a lepidopteral stand- 
point, was a disappointment. 

That this had a powerful effect on bird life can hardly be 
doubted and, I think in consequence, some species departed 
south rather earlier than they would otherwise have done. 
From the vicinity of Ann Arbor I get reports that warblers 
were unusually abundant this fall. This, however, hardly 
agrees with my experience here. I found them, if anything, 
rather scarce ; though this might well have been more apparent 
than real, through not being in the proper places at the right 
time. With it all, however, a considerable amount of rather 
interesting data has been gathered in various directions, some 
of the most striking of which I here copy from my note-books. 
Some of this has been heretofore published in the Auk, but in 
putting it all together a little repetition will do no harm. 

As indicated in the last number of the Bulletin in the Pelee 
list, last winter we were favored with another visit of Brun- 
nich’s Murre. The cause or causes that drive this typically 
arctic bird out of Hudson’s Bay into our inland lake waters is 
one of the interesting mysteries of ornithology. Mr. J. H. 
Fleming has investigated the subject with great care (Pro. 
IV, Int. Cong. pp. 528-543) and supposes that they were 
caught between the field ice of the Bay and the shore and thus 
forced out. On our Great Lakes they show a great preference 
to following the shore-line, and seem to follow it on until they 
drop with exhaustion. It may be that this headstrong pecul- 
iarity is the cause of their undoing. Forced on a flight for 
open water, some of them follow the shore-line south and 
finally find themselves in the bottom of James Bay. Still in- 


sisting in keeping on, instead of turning back, they ascend. 


one of the tributaries to its sources, cross the ridge of land to 
the head waters of the Ottawa and so to the St. Lawreme 
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River, where they first appear to the observation of science, 
However this may be, it is pretty certain that none ever re- 
turn to their home habitat to tell the tale of their travels. Once 
away from their arctic home they all die of starvation. Even 
those that work down the St. Lawrence to salt water seem to 
meet the same fate. The food habits of the species seems 
never to have been worked out, and it is at present impossible 
to say why they are unable to eke out a living in the lower lat- 
itudes. Had some of the Arctic expeditions collected stom- 
achs as well as bird skins this interesting little question might 
be readily solved. There is one question that comes up. 
The first occurrence of the Murre flight on the Great Lakes 
scems to have been in 1893. _Now Hudson’s Bay has been 
freezing, and the wind has been blowing the ice about year 
after year. Why then is it that it has only been of late that 
the species has appeared here? Though this has so far failed 
to receive satisfactory answer, Mr. Fleming’s theory remains 
the most probable one and, until a better one is advanced, 
forms the only working hypothesis we have. 

At any rate, since 1893, almost yearly, the birds have ap- 
peared in late November and early December on Lake On- 
tario in greater or less numbers, have struggled on and on 
until their strength left them and they sank down ‘wearily in 
the lake, their bodies marking the final limit of their flight. 
Usually but few of them get farther in this direction than this 
end of Lake Ontario, but occasionally considerable numbers 
have appeared as far up as Lake St. Clair. This last winter 
was one of these latter cases. 

November 30 nine were seen off Grosse Point at the head 
of the Detroit River, and three were taken. December 3 one 
was taken on Lake Erie, near Munroe. December 7 I re- 
ceived one from Windmill Point, Lake St. Clair, and two more 
were taken near Munroe at different times during the same 
month. A Point Pelee bird has already appeared in these 
pages. All examined were in the same state of emaciation. 

March 28, a live Yellow Rail was brought to me. It had 
been caught by a dog, and was one of two seen. This bird is 
rare enough at any time to make it something of an acquisi- 
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tion, but to get it at this early date was considerable of a sur- 
prise (Auk, 1908, p. 327). 

Red-breasted Mergansers are usually rather scarce on the 
River, being generally far outnumbered by their relative, the 
American Merganser. This spring quite a number were 
brought in to the taxidermists to be mounted. 

April 6 an interesting Canada Goose was taken on the Flats 
and brought in to be mounted. Its head and neck were of 
normal color, the remainder of the body was albinistic, es- 
pecially the upper back, sides and under parts. The rump, 
tail and wings are darker, but still much bleached and whiten- 
ed. The shooter said that it had been noticed in the same vi- 
cinity for several springs and repeated attempts had been 
made to take it. The bird was very conspicuous and could be 
easily recognized from a distance. This is a fact of some lit- 
’ tle migrational interest, bearing, as it does, on the subject of 
individuals following identical migration routes year after 
year, a fact easy to believe but difficult to demonstrate. 

About April 26 large numbers of Horned Grebe put in an 
appearance on the upper Detroit River. One gunner that | 
heard of shot thirty one afternoon from the head of Belle Isle. 
Mr. Norman A. Wood writes me from Ann Arbor that this 
spring he saw more of this species there than he ever saw be- 
fore. 

May 29 an American White Pelican was killed at the St. 
Clair Flats and brought in to the taxidermist’s, where I ex- 
amined it. To my knowledge there is but one other record for 
the county. 

May 3 a Bartramian Sandpiper was shot by some trap- 
shooters almost within the city limits. The publication of this 
record in the Auk, 1908, 328, brought forth other data of 
the bird’s occurrence in the county, Wood ibid, 473.  Ac- 
cording to this authority, the bird was met with this spring in 
Livonia and Canton Townships. Our last previous date is re- 
corded by Mr. Swales, Auk, 1904, 84, east of Detroit, Octo- 
ber 20, 1903. This bird from once being quite common is 
now rare and extremely local in its haunts. Doubtless a few 
still breed in isolated localities, but it is a pity that this fine 
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bird should be on the verge of extinction in the state. Its 
fondness for dry upland fields, however, brings it too closely 
in contact with our rural civilization and it falls easy prey to 
the farmer boy and his shotgun. 

May 9, that daintiest of the waders, Wilson’s Phalarope, 
occurred here again. There is but one spot in the county 
where it has so far been seen; a small pond or mud hole of two 
or three acres in extent a few miles south of the city. Ap- 
parently a few stop here for a few days in early May each 
spring, though as far as I know, they are the only ones in the 
county. The above date one was observed and taken. 

May 5, 1906, I watched a high-plumaged female here for 
half an hour or more as it swam about in the water, cutting 
circles and figures like a big bright-colored whirligig-beetle, 
and leaving behind it long lines of wavelets in the water that 
curved and intersected themselves a hundred times, spark- 
ling in the sun. Ever and anon it made quick passes with 
its rapier-like little bill to right or left, striking out with a 
straight, even thrust and immediate recovery like a practiced 
fencer, as it gleaned some toothsome morsel from the surface 
of the water. Between whiles it arched its slender neck in the 
prettiest curves imaginable, glancing rapidly around to see that 
nothing escaped; or looked down through the water directly 
beneath with an air of unconscious gravity, combined with a 
hasty eagerness that would have been comical had it been less 
full of grace. Its striking colors, nervous energy, quick har- 
monious movement, combined with~ perfect poise and self- 
possession made it a rarely charming picture there in the 
bright sunshine and black water. 

May 16 I had a little experience with a Whippoorwill that 
was of some interest. The bird fell to my gun with a broken 
wing. On going to pick it up it spread its wings over the 
ground and ruffled its feathers until it appeared twice its nat- 
ural size, opened its cavernous mouth to its widest extent and 
hissed or blew at me in exactly the same manner as does the 
Hog-nosed Snake or Blowing Adder. The sound was quite 
loud, and could be heard distinctly while standing several 
paces distant. The sight of that great expanse of sickly 
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pink mouth, ending in a black hole of a gullet, together with 
the unexpected and threatening noise, was startling, and 
would, I doubt not, have caused the sturdiest hawk to hesi- 
tate a moment had he paused long enough to see it. 

The Gray-cheeked Thrush is generally silent as far as song 
goes, as it passes through here. May 16, however, one broke 
the rule and favored us with selections that are usually re- 
served for the more northern home. He sat on a telegraph 
wire passing the rear of the house and there sang all one late 
afternoon. The song was too rich, varied and illusive to put 
into words. Some day, perhaps, some one will perfect a 
method of recording bird songs by which all their beauty can 
be preserved. So far such attempts have been futile to the 
masses, and of use to the few but to stimulate the imagina- 
tion to the memory of songs once heard before. 

White-crowned Sparrows have been rather scarce in this 
section since the fall of 1904. Since then and up to this 
spring the numbers of this species I have seen have been re- 
markably few. This year, however, they have been more 
common, and I have again noted them in their usual numbers, 
both spring and fall. 

August 9 I heard and watched a Carolina Wren sing for 
some time in almost the same locality where I took another 
one August 11, 1906, as described in the Auk, 1907, 147. It 
was deeply interested in exploring the recesses of an old stump 
and brush pile. Led hither by its bubbling bursts of song, I 
approached very closely. It saw me, but that did not hinder 
its continuing the work in hand. It kept right on, merely sat- 
isfying its curiosity with an occasional peek-a-boo look at me 
from under or over or around a bit of stick, then exploding 
with a perfectly indiscribable burst of song, afterwards re- 
garding me with a sparkling black eye and a quizzical twist 
of the head, as if to say, “You can’t do that.” And I had to 
admit that I could not. 

It is rather a peculiar coincidence that the first and second 
records for this species in the county should have been made 
in spots not a hundred yards removed from each other and 
within three days of the same date, though two years apart. 
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August 22 the same bird, or another in the same place, was 
observed. It is to be hoped that the species forms a perma- 
nent settlement with,us as it would form a most interesting 
addition to our avi-fauna. 

The resident Woodcock covers seem pretty well depleted. 
this summer, and in places where one or two cam usually be 
found through the summer none were seen until the migrants 
came in in October. The cause of this is hard to tell unless it 
was the general zstivation of the marshy grounds driving 
them out to seek food and shelter elsewhere, though this did 
not occur until August, and their absence was noticed as early 
as April. 

August 9 I took an Underwing Moth (Catocala cara) that 
had some ornithological interest. Across the fore part of both 
upper and lower wings appears a V-shaped mark, sharp and 
clear, as if made by a knife, where the colored scales have been 
removed. It is the mark made by the snap of a bird’s bill 
and so clearly shaped is it, that the species of the bird can be 
easily recognized. It was evidently a Crested Flycatcher 
whose sharp eyes discovered this moth asleep on the tree bark 
and coveted it. Evidently the moth disposed otherwise in 
that case, only to be secured later in my collecting bottle This 
moth, as it sleeps in the day time against the bark with its 
wings folded, so exactly matches the surface that it is on as 
to escape all but the closest scrutiny. Evidently, however, 
protective coloration has met its match in the sharp eye of the 
flycatcher. This is not the moth’s only protection. It usually 
sleeps on the under side of a trunk with its head down. On 
the approach of an enemy it waits until the last moment be- 
fore being touched and then drops with a disconcerting sud- 
denness that usually baffles the inexperienced, and often the 
experienced as well. Then off it goes with a strong, though 
jerky flight, alternately displaying and concealing the bril- 
liant red and black banding of its hind wings in a manner that 
makes it most difficult to follow even with the eye. From the 
positions of the bill marks on both wings it is evident that the 
attempt to capture was made while the moth was sitting 
quietly. Once caught its strength and quickness had enabled it 
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to tear away and once free and flying it would have to be a 
quick flycatcher to capture it again. 

It seems as if the Cape May Warbler has increased consid- 
erably in numbers the last few years. It was once regarded 
as the rarest of our Warblers, but now its observation arouses 
but mild enthusiasm. Especially is this true in the fall. Sep- 
tember 5 I saw what I took to be a juvenile male, and the 20th 
following I took an adult male in almost the same locality. 

The first fall Lincoln Sparrow was observed and taken Sep- 
tember 13. This is our earliest fall date for the species, most 
of our arrival dates falling after the first of October. It is so 
secretive a bird, however, and so resembles the Song Sparrow 
in the hasty glimpses that we usually get that it is one of the 
easiest birds we have to overlook. 

The same day, September 13, Mr. Albert Jones, of this city, 
took a Golden Plover and a Baird’s Sandpiper on the little 
mud hole before spoken of under Wilson’s Phalarope. For 
the present known status of the former, see Auk, 1907, 141. 

Baird’s Sandpiper I have long looked for, as some were taken 
some years ago near the city. May 4, 1907, I saw a small 
group of sandpipers in this same locality that I was confident 
belonged to this species, but being unable to take any could 
not coroborate my identification. They may vary in numbers 
during migrations here, but they certainly are not a common 
species with us. 

September 27, took a very early Fox Sparrow. Our usual 
dates for the arrival of this species fall in early October. 

The same day took a juvenile Philadelphia Vireo. Though 
this species has been reported as a common fall migrant, this 
is the first bird I have seen in this locality, in spite of careful 
search for the past five years. 

October 21 and 31, single Old-squaw Ducks were brought 
in to be mounted at the taxidermist’s. These are early rec- 
ords also. We usually do not see them until about Novem- 
ber 7. This is far from being a common species on the river. 

Through October and November various reports have come 
in of the prevalence of various winter birds, such as Pine Sis- 
kins, American and White-winged Crossbills, Redpolls, and 
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Snowy Owls in surrounding territory; so present indications — 
are that this winter will be a most interesting one from an or- 
nithological standpoint, and it will be well to keep sharp eyes 
open during the coming months for our rare winter visitors. 


BIRD NOTES FROM MIDDLE WESTERN OHIO. 
; BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


Some of the observations made during 1908 at New Bremen, 
Ohio, in the region between the Grand and the Loramie Reser- 
voirs, also including some field work at these Reservoirs are 
of more than local importance and as my pastoral work carries 
me over approximately 50 square miles they are certainly typi- 
cal of the entire region. 

On February 5th, after a funeral I met a flock of some 20 
to 25 Lapland Longspurs (Calearius lapponicus) in company 
with some Prairie Horned Larks on small knolls in fields 
covered entirely with slushy snow. 

Migration started in briskly on February 28 up till March 
11th, then it seemed to be checked till March 24th, the Purple 
Martin not showing up till April 1st. This continued till | 
April 26th. April 24th bringing the Wood Thrush, and the 
Baltimore Oriole, April 25th the Scarlet Tanager, the 26th 
the Yellow Warbler and the American Redstart. Two weeks 
of rain and cold weather set in with the evening of April 26th. 
Some of the earlier birds, however, were nesting by this time. 

April 27th a fine set of five eggs of Accipiter cooperi were 
taken out of a nest 40 feet up in a pin oak, 3% miles east of 
New Bremen in Shelby County. At the same place a small 
heronry of some 10 to 12 nests of the Great Blue Heron was 
found with the old ones already on their nests. The same date 
showed a Bluebird’s nest with 2 young and a Killdeer’s nest 
with 4 young just out of the shells. A Blue Jay’s nest with 
six fresh eggs was found on the next day, but the little Field 
Sparrow did not have its full complement of four eggs till May 
12. In spite of the bad weather migrants continued to arrive, 
the most interesting ones being the Savannah Sparrow on May 
6th, and the Cape May Warbler on May 11th. May 14th 
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proved a record breaker as the list in the June Number of the 
Wilson Bulletin shows a total record of 133 species seen, this 
being perhaps the best inland record ever made on a single 
day. On May 28th a heavily incubated set of four Woodcock’s 
eggs was brought to me, found 3% miles northwest of town 
ima damp woods. Farther investigations show that the Wood- 
cock, while certainly not a common bird is far from being 
threatened with extermination in this region as well as at Tiffin, 
my former residence. It has been rather common this fall, the 
last specimen was shot and brought to me on October 27th. 

The Summer observations, which were but few as the writer 
was kept very busy with his professional duties, nevertheless 
enabled me to find the Coot and Pied-billed Grebe present in 
some numbers on the Grand Reservoir, and future observations 
may prove them breeders. Inquiry also showed that two speci- 
mens of the Snowy Owl, one of the Barn Owl and one of the 
White Pelican (mounted in St. Marys) had been taken in 
former years. 

The Fall migration was slow, the birds lingering long, owing 
to the beautiful weather. On October Ist, quite a flight of 
Hawks occurred, the Marsh Hawk coming in in great numbers. 
The same date marked the disappearance of Bewick’s Wren, 
which is rare here and apparently not yet a resident. October 
8th brought the last Yellowbilled Cuckoo and Blackthroated 
Green Warblers. October 23rd a solitary Gadwall was found 
on the Grand Reservoir, as also a number of waders, Yellow 
legs, Greater Yellowlegs one Ruddy Turnstone and six Amer- 
ican Golden Plovers, quite a record for the state. This record 
was confirmed when on October 28th I received in the flesh a 
pair of American Golden Plovers, a pair of Wilson’s Snipe, a 
Baird’s Sandpiper, all shot the previous day at the Loramie 
Reservoir in Shefby County, thus authentically proving that 
the Golden Plover still crosses Ohio in some numbers during 
the fall migration. On May 14th, one Kirtland’s Warbler was 
seen, but it could unfortunately not be shot. On the same day 
a Longbilled Marsh Wren was shot at its nest, a typical spe¢i- 
men and evidently the breeding form, iliacus not coming into 
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the State of Ohio. A specimen of the Short-billed Marsh 
Wren was caught alive on September 20th in town, the bird 
being stunned from flying against the large window pane of 
a barber shop. 

The Wood Duck, while fairly rare, was found to breed in 
several pairs throughout this region. The Prothonotary 
Warbler was seen on May 14th at the Grand Reservoir but a 
breeding record could not be established so far. Future obser- 
vations may have some more surprises in store. 


OHIO RECORDS. 
LyNDs JONES. 


In recording the addition of a species to the list of Ohio 
birds it is in place to call attention to what now appears to be 
an unmistakable occurrence of a Brant in the state. The new 
record is: 7 

SurFr Scorer.—Oidemia perspicillata (Linn.): This is given 
as No. 8 in the Hypothetical list of my Catalogue, and should 
now be placed on page 47 just preceding No. 50. The circum- 
stances of capture are furnished me by Mr. E. J. Arrick, of 
McConnelsville, Morgan Co., who sent me a skin for identifi- 
cation. - Two birds were discovered on the Muskingum river 
below McConnelsville, and both birds were captured on Octo- 
ber 20, by Byron Barnes and Edwin Tannehill. The sex was 
not determined. This capture confirms suspicions that this 
species occurs within the state but is generally not recognized 
among those with somewhat similar plumage. 

On page 226 of the same Catalogue Branta bernicla is re- 
corded among the hypothetical records because no specimens 
had been secured, although the species had been reported as 
observed by Dr. Kirtland. Now that the White-bellied form 
has been eliminated there is more reason to include the species 
among Ohio birds, especially since there has been added to the 
observations two others. That of the writer and Mr. W. L. 
Dawson, on the Licking Reservoir on May 30, 1902, as re- 
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corded in Dawson's Birds of Ohio, page 644; and by Prof. G. 
C. Fisher, on Lewiston Reservoir, March 29, 1905. The latter 
record is based upon a captured specimen, and therefore should 
entitle the species to recognition as an Ohio bird. 

_ The statement in the June, 1903, number of this Bulletin, 
page 103, that Bachman’s Sparrow has not been found in Ohio 
since Dawson's records should be corrected. There have been 
several unpublished records, and at least one published—Wil- 
son Bulletin, Sept., 1905, page 91. 


Ph° to by Walter J. Hoxie. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We have no disposition to close this volume of the Bulletin with 
a glorification resumé of past achievements nor to look into the fu- 
ture through rose-tinted glasses. We hope that the Bulletin has ap- 
proved itself to all readers and has justified the increased subscrip- 
tion price, and we confidently expect to give to 1909 readers more 
pages, more illustrations, better matter, and stare at them with 
fewer errors. The faults have been painfully evident to the editor 
and seriously detract from the satisfaction he has felt in what he 
believes is improvement. The time at his disposal is so scanty that 
he has been obliged to leave unfulfilled some cherished plans which 
he expects to carry to fruition during the coming year. 


There will appear in the next volume a series of papers which will 
cover the whole group of Falcones, possibly also covering the Vul- 
tures. The papers will be well illustrated with a view to depicting 
the recognition characters of each species, and brief life history 
sketches will accompany comprehensive descriptions of plumages. 
These papers are to be presented in response to numerous requests 
for something that will. really make field identifications possible. 
Notes along the lines indicated, relating to any species, will be wel- 
comed. 
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Another feature of the 1909 volume will be a list of the Birds of 
Cedar Point, Ohio, which lies opposite Point Pelee. This list will 
take the form of a comparative faunal list with frequent compari- 
sons and comments relative to the two regions. It is believed that 
this comparison and discussion will throw some light upon the phe- 
nomena of migration as it occurs there and in adjoining regions. 


Mr. Frank L. Burns promises a continuance of his interesting 
and valuable articles on Alexander Wilson. Few readers can ap- 
preciate the great expense of time and the wide range of reading 
which articles of this kind require. Most of us probably know very 
little about the life of the Father of American Ornithology and of 
the privations which were his in the preparation of his monumental 
work on American birds. We have only to remember that his was 
practically an untrodden field, and that interest in the birds needed 
to be awakened, in order to get any picture of him in the working 
out of his self-imposed task. Mr. Burns is enabling us to see Alex- 
ander Wilson as a real man. 


There is involved in the editor's ideal for the Bulletin for 1909 the 
publication in liberal quantity of field work results which will make 
real contributions to our knowledge of the birds. Toward this end 
he earnestly hopes that every reader will become a co-laborer in 
making some definite study of some phase if bird-life, work the re 
sults over for the purpose of determining if some contribution has 
actually been made, and then without fail send it to the editor for 
publication. If a large number of persons interested in the birds will 
do something of this kind there is hope for large results. We are 
supposed to be a codperating organization. Let’s prove it this coming 


year. 


As hitherto, an Index to the present volume will be mailed with 
the March number. It has not been possible to prepare it to incor- 
porate in the present number. 


FIELD NOTES. 


NESTING OF THE PRAIRIE WARBLER IN OHTO.—On June 18th of this 
year I found a nest of the Prairie Warbler with four young, in the 
crotch of a small bush on a hillside near Bloom Switch, Scioto 
County, Ohio. This is the first authentic record of its breeding in 
the state, as I had only seen it building its nest on May 31, 1905, at 
the same place, but had to leave before the nest was finished and 
eggs were laid. W. F. HENNINGER, New Bremen, Ohio. 


RESULT OF A HaILstorM.—In July a violent hailstorm just before 
dark at Boulder, Colorado, is reported to have destroyed in a single 
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city lot seven or eight American Goldfinches, but a search failed to 
disclose a single dead bird of any other species, though Yellow 
Warblers and English Sparrows at least are as abundant in the yi- 
cinity as the Goldfinches. I could obtain no information as to dif. 
ference in the shelter sought by the different species which would 
account for the partiality exhibited by the storm. 

JuNius HENDERSON, Boulder, Colo, 


GOLDEN EaGLe (Aquila chrysaetos)at Capiz, OHI0.—Mr. J. Bing- 
ham Bargar, who lives six miles south of Cadiz, wrote me recently 
in regard to a Golden Eagle he once shot and later had mounted. 
He writes: “It was first seen after a storm about December 1, 
1887. We then saw it almost every day for a month. It lived on 
wild game, and when game was scarce it would take chickens. It 
finally killed a fine chicken, and I made an effort to trap it alive, 
but it broke the trap and got away. I followed it and was able to 
shoot it. It weighed fourteen pounds and twelve ounces, and meas- 
ured seven feet, five and three-quarter inches from tip to tip of 
wings.” Harry B. McConne tt. 


CONCERNING PASSENGER PIGEON (Ectopistes migratorius).—In a 
conversation once with Dr. Beal, of Scio College, who is the author 
of the Beal Law, he told me that a guide he met while on a vacation 
trip in northern Michigan in 1903, could possibly throw some light 
on the mysterious disappearance of the Passenger Pigeon. The guide 
claims that after a great storm a number of years ago, countless 
numbers of Wild Pigeons were thrown upon the shore of the lake. 
Delbert Burdett, a farmer, living near Cadiz, claims that while at 
work cutting timber near St. Clairsville, Belmont County, Ohio, in 
September, 1898, a flock of “thousands of Wild Pigeons” suddenly 
appeared, and in alighting covered a field several acres in extent. 
A number of old farmers saw the flock and all agreed that the birds 
were Wild Pigeons. Mr. Burdett is familiar with a large number of 
birds and I questioned him rather closely as to the Pigeons, and have 
reason to believe his story is correct. 

Cadiz, Ohio. Harry B. McConneLL. 


NoTes FROM CabDIZ, OHIO.—HOEBOELL’s GREBE (Colymbus_hol- 
bellii).—On February 6, 1905, some boys saw a strange bird fly 
against the telephone wires and fall to the ground in an alley in 
Cadiz, and as it was unable to continue its flight they picked it up 
and brought it to me to identify. It proved to be a Holbeell’s Grebe, 
the first and only record I have of this bird for the county. The 
boys thought they might assist it to continue its journey by taking 
it up to the top of the Court House and pitching it out into space, ex- 
pecting to see it take wing and fly away. This they did, but the 
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poor Grebe fell upon the roof of the building, rolled off, and striking 
the ground was picked up dead a few minutes later. 

I have a record for the Louisiana Water-Thrush on March 31, 
1907, and a farmer friend heard a Whippoor-will on March 30 of 
the same year. 

I am frequently disappointed in being unable to make a record of 
several rather rare birds that I have reason to believe occasionally 
visit this region. For instance, a gentleman, who lived many years 
in the South and who is familiar with the Mockingbird, told me that 
he was awakened one morning in May of 1907 by its singing out- 
side of his bedroom window. I have reasons for believing it has 
been seen in this county on several other occasions. 

On July 3, 1904, I found Redstarts common on the wooded slope 
across the Ohio River from Steubenville, and also saw a Wilson's 
Thrush. A strange new song attracted my attention on that occa- 
sion, and after a while I was able to identify the singer, an Indigo 
Bunting. singing like a full-voiced warbler. 

H. B. McConne 


Loon (Gavia imber), NEAR BERWYN, CHESTER County, Pa.—The 
taking of a pair of this, our largest Diver, by C. N. Cass, in the 
Chester valley during the snowstorm of November 14, is of more 
than passing interest locally. According to report, a flock of water- 
fowl had passed up the Valley creek a short time previous to Mr. 
Cass’ appearance with gun and fishing-rod, at the head of the small 
dam on the Chesterbrook farm; and about 4 p. m. a single bird flew 
down the creek, hitting the water along side of his mate, which had 
been resting quietly all the while, unknown to the fisherman on 
the upper side of the small farm bridge. A shot failed of any effect, 
even to drive them away, though the male was more than once on 
the wing; and the birds at one time could have been touched with 
his fishing-pole. Meanwhile his son had been sent to the nearest 
farm-house for a cartridge, with which the male was secured; an- 
other trip, and another cartridge laid low the still lingering female. 
They are now in my collection. Both are adults in winter plumage, 
and their stomachs were empty. The male weighed ten and a half 
pounds, and looked very much larger than the female. 

The reluctance of the birds to leave the little, though quite deep, 
dam, of twenty feet in width; suggest injury or exhaustion of the 
female and unusual devotion on the part of the male. 

The storm apparently moved north and northeastward from the 
South Atlantic coast, turning to snow by noon at this point; and it 
is probable that the migrating birds, already weary from long flight, 
became bewildered, since the species is almost unheard of in this 
neighborhood. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE Birps oF MAINE. By Ora Willis Knight, M.S., Bangor, Maine. 

1908. 

The undertaking of which this book is the product was no light 
one. Maine is a state of no mean area, and its topography presents 
many difficulties to the biological explorer; its coast line is fjord- 
like, and ranges of mountains and mountain masses and peaks pre- 
sent a varied biota. 

Mr. Knight has done well to make this book largely a record of his 
own work, supplemented by rigidly culled and carefully selected ma- 
terial from other sources. He is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the excellence of his work in both directions. 

There is a map of the state which represents the faunal areas, 
mountains and water courses, as a frontispiece. Following the in- 
troduction and acknowledgements there is a comprehensive “Sum- 
mary of Characters of the Orders and Families (compiled with re- 
gard to those found in Maine),” with two photographs of the Cana- - 
dian Ruffed Grouse for the purpose of mapping out the “Topogra- 
phy” of a bird. While these photographs are nr _ as clear as drawn 
figures would be they serve the purpose fairly well, and possess the 
advantage of representing an actual specimen. 

The text of the book and the bibliography occupy 652 pages ex- 
clusive of 28 full page half-tone plates. The double column index is 
a model of its kind. 

The treatment of the species follows the latest A.-O. U. published 
arrangement and nomenclature, and numbering. There is added a 
list of local names, mostly applicable to the state of Maine. Follow- 
ing this list of local names there is a brief but careful description 
of the species in all known plumages, with measurements in inches. 
The general geographical distribution precedes a comprehensive 
Maine county record with the authority given for each county. In 
larger type there is a discussion of the species in its relations in gen- | 
eral, something given about its habits, its nest and eggs described, 
and a discussion of its food and economic status when it is of regular 
occurrence in the state. 

The contribution which this book makes to our knowledge of the 
birds lies in the record which it gives of the field work which Mr. 
Knight has.done. There is new light shed upon the time and man- 
ner of nesting, the period of incubation, the length of the stay of 
the young birds in the nest, food habits, migration, song, and other 
topics. Not all of the topics are treated from a new standpoint un- 
der each species, indeed, sometimes the author has had nothing new 
to offer, but often some one or more of the topics find more or less 
extended treatment under a species. 

We may congratulate ourselves upon the appearance of this book 
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as one well worthy of reference, and the author upon the consumma- 
tion of a long cherished plan. ie 2 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST. By Frank M. Chapman. 
A book of 439 pages and 250 photographs from nature by the au- 


thor. 

It is entirely fitting that Mr. Chapman should decide to share with 
a wider group of people than even the multitudes which visit the 
splendid collections which find a home in the American Museum of 
Natural History, his many field experiences in securing the material 
for museum groups; and the sincere thanks of this larger public 
are due him for the opportunity he thus affords them of seeing the 
many different places which have been the scenes of his work. 

After a few short excursions “About Home” the author takes us 
to Gardiner’s and Cobb’s Islands on the Atlantic coast, and from there 
to Florida, where “Pelican Psland, The Florida Great Blue Heron, 
_The Water Turkey, The American Egret, and Cuthbert Rookery” are 
illustrated and described; then to Bahama, where “The Flamingo. 
The Egg Birds, The Booby and the Man-o’-War Bird” furnish texts 
for delightful pictures and interesting descriptions. Then we are 
taken out onto the Plains for studies of “The Prairie Hen, A Gol- 
den Eagle’s Nest, and Cactus Desert Bird-Life”; and from here to 
California for studies of “The Costal Mountains of Piru, The Coast 
of Monterey, The Farallones, The San Joaquin Valley of Los Banos, 
Lower Klamath Lake, and The Sierras”; and lastly for this country 
to western Canada for studies on “The Prairies, The Plains, The 
Mountains, and The White Pelican.” The book ends with “Impres- 
sions of English Bird-Life.” 

The book is written in Mr. Chapman’s most charming style, and 
it is needless to say that the photographs are unexcelled. We can 
think of nothing which would make a better Christmas present than 
this book. 

The introductory pages deal with the methods of successful bird 
photography, including the camera equipment and the construction 
of blinds. The author points out that the blind is just as necessary 
for any intensive study of birds as it is in suecessful photography. 
We are also pleased to note that the author strongly emphasizes the 
importance of home studies of bird life and the great need of such 
studies, in the following words: “Continuous and definitely directed 
observation is the secret of success in the study of bird-life; and 
only that permanency of residence which permits us to keep a close 
watch on the species, through the year, and on the individual 
through the nesting season, will enable us to write an adequate his- 
tory of its life.” L. J. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


On the “Fundamental Bars” in Feathers. This term, adopted by 
Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the University of Chicago, applies to certain 
bars other than color bars, which may be found in many, perhaps 
most feathers. In their most pronounced form they are clearly de- 
fects in the formation of barbule or even barb elements. The subject 
has been studied by Drs. C. O. Whitman and R. M. Strong, of the 
University of Chicago, with special reference to the occurrences in 
pigeons and doves, and by Dr. J. E. Duerden, Professor of Zoology, 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South Africa, with 
special reference to its occurrence in Ostriches and its possible erad- 
ication because of its injury to the ostrich plume industry, and by 
Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the University of Chicago, from a purely ex- 
perimental stand point. The writer has also given some attention 
to the subject. The conclusion arrived at by all who have been 
named above is that these “Fundamental Bars” are due to malnu- 
trition of the bird during the formatiorr of the feather, and that in 
at least pronounced cases of such barring, all of the feathers of the 
plumage which are in process of formation during the period of mal- 
nutrition will be so barred, often in varying degree. It must be 
clear that the cause of malnutrition may be various. Experiment- 
ally the bars may be produced by starving the bird. Impaired health 
of the bird, due to whatever cause, has also been proved to produce 

bars. L. J. 


Food Habits of the Grosbeaks. By W. L. McAtee, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological Survey, Bulletin No. 32. 

In a detailed discussion of 92 pages, covering all of the Grosbeaks 
of the United States, the author concludes that while some of the 
species eat fruits and grains to some extent, their valuable services 
in destroying injurious insects far outweighs what little they de- 
stroy for the fruit-grower and the farmer. Scare-crows and wire 
nettings may be effectually employed to lessen their depredations 
without resorting to destruction of the birds. L. J, 
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Cardinal, 55, 97, 102, 120, 125, 
127. 

Catbird, 34, 40, 49, 98, 99, 107, 
109, 148, 159. 

Cathartes aura 117. 

Cerorhinea monocerata, 62. 

Certhia familiaris americana, 
110. 


Ceryle alcyon, 154. 


Chat, Yellow-breasted, 35, 40, 
95, 98, 107, 109, 120, 125, 159. 
Chen crerulescens, 104. 
Chickadee, 49, 98, 99, 111. 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 125, 126, 181. 
Cistothorus stellaris, 110. 
Coccothraustes vespertinus, 154. 
Colymbus holbeellii, 214. 
Compsothlypis americana us- 
S7. 
Coot, American, 32, 56, 97, 119, 
158, 187, 209. 
Cormorant, Baird’s, 23, 24, 195. 
Brandt's, 24. 
Double-crested, 56, 152, 187. 
White-crested, 19, 20, 22, 24, 
25, 26, 29, 44, 196. 
Cowbird, 32, 39, 49, 97, 99, 120. 
Crane, Sandhill, 10, 187. 
Whooping, 8, 9, 11. 
Creeper, Brown, 40, 99, 110. 
Crow, American, 33, 49, 97 99, 
122, 158, 188. 
Fish, 175. 
Northwest, 22. 
Crossbill, American, 36, 37, 183, 
207. 
White-winged, 207. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 35, 39, 97, 
99, 159. 
Yellow-billed, 35, 39, 49, 97, 
100, 159, 209. 
Dendroica sestiva, 62, 88. 
blackburniw, 91. 
crrulea, 89. 
crruleseens, 88, 
ecarbonata, 72. 
eastanea, 90. 
coronata, 89. 
discolor, 11, 92. 
maculosa, 89. 
montana, 71. 
palmarum, 91. 
pensylvanica, 90. 
striata, 90. 
tigrina, 13, 88. 
townsendi, 71. 
vigorsii, 63. 
virens, 71, 91. 
Dickeissel, 35, 40, 49, 125. 
Dove, Mourning, 39, 49, 97, 99, 
187. 
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Duck, Black, 98. 
Lesser ‘Scaup 32, 33, 34, 36, 
97, 99, 158, 187. 
Ring-necked, 32, 187. 
Ruddy, 117, 159, 187. 
Secaup, 158, 187. 
Shoveller, 36, 187. 
Wood, 158, 187. 

Eagle, Bald, 15, 55, 98, 103. 
Golden, 55, 214. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 214. 

Empidonax flaviventris, 68. 
traillii, 51. 

alnorum, 51. 

Finch, Purple, 33, 39, 99, 128, 
149, 159. 

Flicker, Northern, 33, 39, 48, 49, 
97, 99, 121, 148, 149, 188. 
Flycatcher, Alder, 39, 49, 51, 97, 

99, 159. 
Crested, 34, 39, 48, 49, 97. 
99, 159, 160, 206. 
Green-crested, 34, 39, 97, 127. 
159. 
Least, 34, 39, 97, 99, 122, 159. 
Olive-sided, 35, 36, 39, 124. 
126, 158, 159. 
Small-headed, 12, 15, 14, 15, 
17, 71, 154. 
Traill’s, 34, 51. 
Yellow-bellied, 
122, 159. 
Gadwall, 209. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 107. 
Gallinago delicata, 11. 
Gallinule, Florida, 82. 97, 99, 
119, 159. 
Gavia imber, 32, 215. 
Geothlypis agilis, 93. 
formosa, 11. 
trichas brachidactyla, 95. 
Gnateateher, Blue-gray, 34. 40, 
73, 98, 112, 125, 149, 158. 
Golden-eye, American, 56, 187. 
Goldfinch, American, 39, 49, 97, 
99, 188, 214. 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 126. 
Goose, American White-fronted, 
56, 187. 
Blue, 104. 
Canada, 32, 39, 56, 162, 187, 
203. 
Lesser Snow, 187. 
Goshawk, American, 122, 


35, 39, 97, 


127. 


Grackle, Bronzed, 32, 34, 89, 49. 
97, 99, 122, 158, 188. 
Grebe, Holbeell’s, 214, 215. 
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Horned, 33, 34, 39, 56, 117. 
158, 187, 203. 
Pied-billed, 32, 33, 39, 98, 99, 
158, 187, 209. 

Grosbeak, Black-headed, 100. 
Evening, 154. 
Rose-breasted, 34, 39, 49, 97, 
199, 159. 

Grouse, Ruffed, 99. 

Grus americanus, 9, 11. 

clamator, 9. 
pratensis, 9. 

Gull, Bonaparte’s, 33, 34, 56, 99, 
117. 
Franklin’s, 187. 

Great Black-backed, 54. 
Glaucus-winged, 57, 61, 62, 
190, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199. 
Herring, 52, 33, 36, 56, 99, 
116, 198. 

Laughing, 198. 

Ring-billed, 99, 116. 
Western, 57, 61, 199. 

Guillemot, Pigeon, 57, 58, 60. 

Hrematopus bachmani, 65. 

Halizeetus leucocephalus, 102. 

Harelda hyemalis, 117. 

Hawk, American Rough-legged, 
49, 158. 
American 
49, 97, 99. 
Broad-winged, 46, 97, 158. 
Cooper's, 35, 39, 97, 99, 102. 
Duck, 122, 126. 

Marsh, 32, 33, 39, 97, 99, 
147, 188, 209. 

Pigeon, 97, 122, 126. 
Red-shouldered, 32. 39, 46, 
98, 99. 

Red-tailed, 32, 36, 46, 49, 97, 
99, 102. 

Sharp-shinned, 82, 39, 97, 
108, 121. 

Helminthophila celata lutescens, 
61. 
chrysoptera, S87. 
peregrina, 87. 
pinus, 86. 
rubricapilla, 87. 

Hlen, Prairie, 32, 33, 187. 

Helodromas solitarius, 11. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 33, 
35, 49, 97, 99. 
treat Blue, 32, 39, 49, 97, 
99, 153, 158, 187, 208. 

Green, 34 39, 49, 97, 99, 158. 
Great White, 175. 


Sparrow, 32, 39, 


‘ 
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Little Blue, 49. 
Louisiana, 175. 

Hirundo erythrogaster, 61, 85. 

Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 35, 
36, 37, 39, 49, 97, 99, 121, 
159. 

Rufus, 61. 

Hylocichla alicize, 115. 
fuscescens, 11:55. 
guttata pallasii, 114. 
mustelina, 115. 
swainsonii, 114. 
ustulata, 62. 

Ibis, White, 183. 

Icteria virens, 95. 

Icterus galbula, 56. 

Ictinia mississippiensis, 161, 16%. 

Iridoprocne bicolor, 83. 

Jay, Blue, 49, 97, 100, 122, 125, 
208. 

Canada, 118. 

Junco, Slate-colored, 52, 
99, 188, 

Killdeer, 39, 56, 97, 99, 100, 153, 
158, 187, 208. 

Kingbird, 34, 39, 49. 97, 99, 120, 
121, 124, 148, 159. 

Kingfisher, Belted, 32, 
99, 100, 154, 158. 

Kinglet, Cuvier’s, 72. 
Golden-crowned, 40, 111, 112. 
Ruby-crowned, 32, 55, 40, 98, 
99, 111, 112, 158. 

.Kite, Mississippi, 15, 14, 
163, 182. 
Swallow-tailed, 181. 

Lark, Prairie Horned, 97, 99, 
115, 158, 188, 208. 

Larus delawarensis, 116. 
glaucescens, 195, 197. 
philadelphia, 117. 
marinus, 54. 

Loon, 32, 159, 187, 215. 

Longspur, Lapland, 32, 188, 208. 

Loxia curvirostra minor, 36, 37. 

Magpie, Black-billed, 100, 

Mallard, 32, 33, 187. 

Martin, Purple, 33, 40, 41, 42, 
49, 79, 80, 81, 82, 97, 99, 120, 
122, 124, 208. 

Meadowlark, 32, 39, 49, 97, 99, 
150, 158, 188. 

Western, 100, 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 104. 

Melospiza cinerea morphna, 61. 
georgiana, 160. 

Merganser americanus, 116. 


39, 5D, 


39, 49, 97, 


161, 


serrator, 116. 

Merganser, American, 56, 203. 
Hooded, 36, 56, 98, 187, 
Red-breasted, 33, 34, 36, 39, 
116, 117, 208, 

Merula migratoria propinqua, 62. 

Mimus polyglottos, 107. 

Mniotilta varia, S6. 


Mockingbird, 107, 125, 126, 173, 
175, 215. 

Murre, Brunnich’s, 54, 104, 115, 
201, 202. 
California, 25, 57, 190. 


Muscicapa minuta, TO, 73. 
Mviodioctes minutus, 73, 74. 
Nighthawk, 35, 39, 49. 97, 120, 


150). 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 33, 34. 
37, 40, 98, 98, 111, 122. 
White-breasted, 49, 98, 100, 
110. 

Oidemia perspicillata, 200. 


hiemalis, 109, 
pacificeus, 62. 

Old-squaw, 117, 207, 

Oporornis philadelphia, 94. 
Oriole, Baltimore, 39. 46, 49, 56, 
97, 99, 122, 148, 159 208. 
Orchard, 35, 39, 49, 97, 122, 

125, 159. 

Osprey, American, 158. 

Oven-bird, 34, 40, 42, 92, 98, 99. 
159. 

Oxvechus vociferus, 155. 

Owl, American Barn, 200. 
American Long-eared, 9S, 
barred, QS, 100, 

Great Horned, 97, 100, 102, 
Screech, 49, 97, 98, 147, 188. 
Snowy, 178, 208, 209. 

Oystercatcher, Black, 58, 

6. 


Paroquet, Carolina, 10, 177, 


Olbiorchilus 


no, GO, 


Passerella iliaca fuliginosa, 61. 

Pelican, American White, 203, 
209. 

Penthestes atricapilla, 111. 

Petrel, Kieding’s, 62, 190, 191, 


192, 193. 
Wilson's, 183. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 82. 
Pewee, Wood, 35, 39, 49, 97, 99, 
120, 122, 124, 159. 
Phalacrocorax dilophus, 152. 
cincinnatus, 19, 
20, 22, 24, BB, 


29, 44. 


pelagicus resplendens, 195. 
Phalarope, Wilson’s, 187, 204, 
Pheasant, Mongolian, 99. 
Pheebe, 35, 39, 49, 97, 99, 148, 

158. 

Pigeon, Passenger, 10, 179, 180, 
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Pintail, 158, 187. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus, 55, 154. 

Pipit, American, 98, 107, 159, 
188. 

Piranga erythromelas, 79. 

Planesticus migratorius, 

Plover, American Golden, 
207, 209. 

Black-bellied, 123, 127, 159. 
Piping, 159. 

Semipalmated, 99, 123. 
Wilson’s, 11. 

Polioptila cerulea, 112. 

Progne subis, 79. 

Puffin, Tufted, 57, 
191. 

Rail, King, 34, 36, 97, 117, 147, 
158, 159. 

Little Black, 147. 

Sora, 33, 39, 97, 99, 146. 

Virginia, 38, 39, 97, 99, 146, 
158. 

Yellow, 147, 202. 

Rallus elegans, 117, 153. 

Red-head, 158, 187. 

Redpoll, 207. 

Redstart, American, 34, 40, 49, 
73, 96, 98, 99, 159, 208, 215. 

Regulus calendula, 111. 
euvieri, 72. 
satrapa, 111. 

Riparia riparia, 83. 

Robin, American, 32, 33, 40, 45. 
49, 98, 99, 114, 122, 125, 158, 
188. 

Western 62, 100. 

Sanderling, 121. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 207, 209. 
Bartramian, 49, 97, 158, 203. 
Buff-breasted, 126. 
Pectoral, 187. 
Semipalmated, 99. 

Solitary, 11, 34, 39, 97, 124, 


114. 
127, 


58, 62, 190, 


159. 
Spotted, 34, 49, 97, 99, 121, 
158, 187. 


Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 32, 39, 
158. 
Scoter, Surf, 210. 
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Seiurus auroeapillus, 92. 
motacilla, 93. 
noveboracensis, 92. 

Selasphorus rufus, 61. 

Setophaga minuta, 73. 
ruticilla, 96. 

Shoveller, 33, 158, 187. 

Shrike, Migrant, 32, 84, 97, 99, 
158. 

Northern, 84, 168. 
White-rumped, 188. 


Sialia sialis, 115. 


Siskin, Pine, 35, 36, 37, 39, 56, 
207. 
Sitta canadensis, 37, J11. 
carolinensis, 110. 
Snipe, Wilson’s, 11, 32, 39, 97, 
158, 187, 209. 
Snowflake, 158. 
Sora, 33, 97, 99, 146, 158. 
Sparrow, Bachman’s, 103, 211. 
Chipping, 34, 39, 49, 97, 99, 
158. 

English, 49, 56, 99, 214. 

Field, 32, 39, 49, 97, 99, 158, 
208. 

Fox, 32, 39, 158, 188, 207. 

Grasshopper, 34, 39, 97, 100, 
125, 150, 151, 159. 

Henslow’s, 34, 126, 150, 151, 
152, 159. 

Lark, 34, 39, 125, 159. 

Leconte’s, 104. 

Lincoln’s, 35, 39, 159, 207. 

Rusty Song, 61. 

Savanna, 33, 39, 97, 99, 158, 
175, 208. 

Song, 32, 39, 46, 49, 56, 97, 
99, 147, 188. 

Sooty Fox, 61. 

Swamp, 39, 49, 56, 97, 99, 
104, 149, 158, 160, 175. 

Tree, 188. 

Vesper, 32, 39, 49, 97, 99, 
158. 
White-crowned, 34, 39, 97, 

99 128, 159, 207. 
White-throated, 33, 34, 39, 
97, 99, 159. 

Spiza townsendi, 72. 

Spoonbill, Roseate, 183. 

Stelgidopterix serripennis, 83, 
84. 

Swallow, Bank, 33, 40, 49, 80, 83, 
84, 97, 100, 120, 122 124, 158. 
Barn, 34, 40, 49, 61, 80, 83, 

84, 97, 99, 120, 122, 124, 
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158, 188. 

Cliff, 34, 40, 49, 82, 98, 99, 
159. 

Rough-winged, 34, 49, S80, 83, 
84, 97, 99, 120,, 123, 
124, 158. 

Tree, 33, 40, 83, 97, 99, 120, 
124, 158. 

Swan, Whistling, 158. 

Swift, Chimney, 34, 39, 49, 81, 
97, 99, 157. 

Sylvania microcephala, 79. 
pumilia, 73. 

Sylvia discolor, 73. 
minuta, 73. 
montana, 71. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 35, 37, 40, 49, 

79, 97, 99, 159, 208. 

Summer, 67, 154, 156. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 32, 34, 36, 39, 
97, 158, 187. 

Green-winged, 98, 187. 

Telmatodytes palustris, 51, 110. 

iliacus, 51. 

Tern, Black, 34, 97, 159. 
Caspian, 159. 

Common, 34, 39, 97, 99, 101, 
159. 

Least, 36. 

Sooty, 183. 

Thrasher, Brown, 35, 40, 49, 98, 
107, 108, 109, 120, 148, 158, 
175. 

Thrush, Gray-cheeked, 35, 40, 98, 
99, 113, 114, 122, 159, 205. 
Hermit, 32, 33, 40, 98, 114, 

158, 182. 

Olive-backed, 34, 35, 40, 98, 
99, 113, 114, 122, 158, 
182. 

Russet-backed, 62. 

Willow, 34, 40. 

Wilson’s, 98, 99, 113, 
183, 215. 

Wood, 34, 40, 49, 98, 99, 113, 
159, 208. 
Titmouse, Tufted, 49, 98, 126, 

127. 

Towhee, 32, 34, 39, 49, 55, 97, 
99, 154. 

Toxostoma rufum, 107. 

Troglodytes aedon, 109. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus, 108. 

Turnstone, Ruddy, 159, 209. 

Tyrannus verticalis, 100. 

Uria lomvia, 54, 115. 

Vireo flavifrons, 85. 


159, 


gilvus, 85. 
noveboracensis, 159. 
olivaceus, 85. 
philadelphicus, 85. 
solitarius, 86. 

Vireo, Blue-headed, 34, 40, 86, 97, 
99, 122, 159. 
Philadelphia, 85, 

207. 
Red-eyed, 35, 40, 49, 85, 97, 
99, 159. 
Warbling, 35, 40, 49, 85, 97, 
99, 159. 
White-eyed, 35, 158, 159. 
Yellow-throated, 35, 40, 85, 
97, 99, 126, 159. 

Vulture, Turkey, 97, 99, 117, 158. 
Black, 175. 

Warbler, Bachman’s, 65. 
Bay-breasted, 35, 40, 90, 98, 

99, 159. 
Black and White, 34, 37, 40, 
86, 97, 100, 124, 159. 
Blackburnian, 35, 36, 40, 91, 
98, 99, 100, 159. 
Black-poll, 35, 36, 37, 40, 90, 
98, 99, 159; 209. 
Black-throated Blue, 34, 40, 
88, 98, 159. 
Black-throated Green, 34, 
40, 71, 91, 98, 99, 159, 
209. 
Blue Mountain, 71, 183. 
Blue-winged, 40, 49, 86, 97, 
126, 159. 
Canadian, 35, 38, 40, 73, 98, 
100, 120, 124, 159. 
Carbonated, 72. 
Cerulean, 35, 40, 89, 98, 125, 
159, 180, 181. 
Chestnut-sided, 35, 36, 38, 
40, 90, 98, 99, 100, 159. 
Connecticut, 35, 36, 37, 40, 
88, 93, 94, 122, 159, 172. 
Golden-winged, 35, 87, 97, 
127, 159. 
Hooded, 69, 73, 159, 176. 
Kentucky, 11, 159, 179. 
Kirtland’s, 98, 209. 
Lutescent, 61. 
Magnolia, 35, 36, 37, 40, 89, 
98, 99, 100, 159, 183. 
Mourning, 35, 36, 37, 40, 94, 
95, 98, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 159. 

Myrtle, 40, 89, 98, 99, 159, 
176, 188. 


122, 159, 
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Nashville, 35, 40, 87, 98, 99, 
159, 180. 

Northern Parula, 37, 87, 98, 
99, 159. 

Orange-crowned, 98. 

Palm, 34, 40, 91, 98, 158. 

Parula, 34. 

Pine, 33, 40, G4, 67, 98, 159, 
173. 

Prairie, 11, 34, 40, 73, 92, 
120, 124, 126, 159, 180, 
213. 

Prothonotary, 35, 40, 97, 209. 

Small-headed, 75. 

Tennessee, 35, 40, 87, 98, 
99, 159, 180. 

Wilson’s, 35, 40, 69, 73, 96, 
98, 99, 159. 

Yellow, 34, 40, 49, 62, 88, 98, 
99, 124, 158, 208, 214. 

Yellow-throated, 175. 

Water-Thrush, 92, 98, 100, 119, 

120, 122, 124. 

Grinnell’s, 34, 40, 149. 

Louisiana, 93, 98, 100, 159, 
215. 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 40, 54. 

Cedar, 40, 54, 82, 84, 97, 99, 
125. 

Whippoorwill, 35, 38, 98, 100, 

120, 121, 158, 180, 204, 215. 


Wilsonia microcephala, 71, 75. 
minuta, 73, 74. 
pusilla, 96. 

Woodcock, American, 33, 98, 99. 
206, 209. 

Woodpecker, Downy, 49, 97, 99. 
Hairy, 49, 97, 100. 
Ivory-billed, 174. 

Pileated, 176. 

Red-bellied, 97. 

Red-cockaded, 173. 

Red-headed, 32, 39, 49, 97, 
99, 104, 159. 

Wren, Bewick’s, 98, 160, 209. 

Carolina, 67, 98, 108, 109, 
121, 125, 127, 205. 
House, 34, 40, 49, 98, 99, 
109, 147, 159. 
Long-billed Marsh, 34, 40, 
49, 51, 98, 99, 110, 119, 
158, 209. 
Prairie Marsh, 51. 
Short-billed Marsh, 40, 49, 
110, 126, 147, 148, 209. 
Western Winter, 62. 
Winter, 32, 40, 56, 109, 110, 
119. 

Yellow-legs, 33, 97, 99, 159, 209. 
Greater, 98, 159, 209. 

Yellow-throat, Northern, 35, 40, 
49, 95, 99, 124, 159. 
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